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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 
Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk. 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 








HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF THIS? 


Distributing to the trade from strategically located warehouses is the most economical! 
and advantageous method known. Here are four of the things it does for you: 








Places your merchandise within quick reach of your dealers. 
Effects for you a tremendous saving in freight expense. 
Gives you Branch-house facilities at a fraction of the usual expense. 


Pp = 


Allows you absolute control of distribution expense. You pay only 
for the service you need—lIt's economical. 


Although this method of distribution might involve some new departures 
from those which you are now using—you can’t afford not to investigate 
its possibilities! 


A new year, this—and filled with new opportunities. Our years of distribution 
experience stand ready to assist you in taking advantage of these to the fullest measure. 


Write us! 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, INC. 


South St. Joseph, Missouri 
H. C. Herschman, President F. J. Meeker, Secretary 











Published weekly by Tue Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entered as 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIl., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


DIVISIO OF 


UNITED STATES msi HT | 6COMPANY 


Na) 
‘less Than Carload Freight Service " 
— 





“Universal Service”’ 


ALWAYS STANDS FOR 


Real economy thru reduced 
rates and efficient loading of 
less than carload shipments. 


Dependable service by the 
regular forwarding of all 
Universal Consolidated Cars. 


Prompt delivery by the 
movement of these cars in 
symbol trains. 


Reliable operation as the re- 
sult of rates that are accu- 
rately figured on the cost of 
the service rendered. 


A Foreign Department with 
reputable agents throughout 
the world. 


ie 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHicaco, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New Yorx Crry, N. Y. 





‘Reduced Freight Rates” 
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F IRON, steel or coal is a vital 

factor in your manufacturing 
process—if you make a product in 
which transportation expense forms 
a major item of your total produc- 
tion costs—you will find the world- 
famous Pittsburgh District the log- 
ical place for a better industrial site. 


Here you have direct access to raw or 
finished products of every descrip- 
tion—here the savings effected 
through decreased rail haulage will 
enable you to produce cheaper and 
at the same time place the greatest 
consuming market in the United 
States right at your front door, so 
to speak. 


To this desirable end we offer you 
a choice of a number of very desir- 
able industrial sites along this belt 
line railroad, together with a most 
complete rail service connecting 
with all trunk lines. 
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Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way Freight Traffic De- 
partment representatives, 
located at strategic points 
throughout the _ country, 
can make valuable sugges- 
tions to all shippers and 
receivers of freight. 


The Traffic World 


OMANCE and far-away lands are suggested 
R in these names which have just been given 
to two fast Norfolk and Western mer- 
chandise trains operating from the Port of Norfolk, 


the Virginias and Carolinas to the Midwest. 


Before the days of the railroads, many nomads 
and caravans adventured, slowly, uncertainly and 
perilously to what was then “The West.” Today, 
over highways of steel, protected by every known 
device that contributes to safety, modern caravans 
— freight trains — roll westward. They carry through 
cars of freight for far-distant points—the modern 
nomads, ever on the move and delivering good 
merchandise and good service. 


The railway’s carefully trained personnel put 
personality into this service; and, behind the scenes, 
an experienced management directs the operations 
that get freight trains to their destinations ‘‘on 


time.”’ 
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Terminal Railroad Association 
OF ST. LOUIS 


“‘The Terminal of Capacity and Expedition”’ . 
TERMINAL FACILITIES 175 SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES 


400 MILES OF 


> 
« 


Plat of VALLEY JUNCTION 


ST. LOUIS and 
af 


VICI { 
Showing RAILWAY SYSTEM (_ 


i 
= 


ROUTE YOUR VIA ST. LOUIS AND SPECIFY 
“T. R.R.A.” IN YOUR BILLS OF LADING 


Interchange Connections with ALL Railroads reaching St. Louis and East St. Louis 
Switching SERVICE of the most excellent character 
Switching RATES the lowest to be found in any large city 
Prompt information supplied as to movement when requested 


Three belt lines in the St. Louis District and three in the East St. Louis District provide amply for 
industrial expansion 
Large areas of moderately priced property, conveniently located for industrial development are avail- 
able along these belt lines 
Information regarding RATES, SERVICE, FACILITIES and INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 
may be obtained by addressing 


EDWARD CLEMENS, Traffic Manager, 111 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TO COLORADO 


-KANSAS CITY 


TO MISSOURI y 
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one CITY grows amazingly as a distribution center in this 
period of day-to-day buying. Its manufacturers and wholesalers can 


Here, in one of the country’s best 


ship today’s orders today with delivery in many cases tomorrow, giving 


prospering territories, 21 million — promptest service at lowest cost. And that is just the sort of service a manu- 


people look to Kansas City as the 


principal source of commodity sup- facturer must be able to give the retail outlets in this 19-million area. 
Dillion arescrved more economical, Long-distance service no longer can compete. 


million are served more economically 
from Kansas City than from any 


a Kansas City offers every manufacturing advantage, but none more impor- 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 


LET’S LOOK 
AT THE FACTS 


If you are a sound, going 
concern, this organization 
will place the facts before you. 
In the strictest confidence, 
competent engineers will give 
you an understandable sur- 
vey of every phase of the 
production and marketing of 
your line in Kansas City. 


, 





tant than quick, economical transportation to 19 million 


people. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


ANSASaCITY.nc 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Please send me the facts about Kansas City.. I am interested in the 


industry. 








Name ey 
Firm : s 
Address 


OE 
{I saw your advertisement in Traffic World} 
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How the Railroads 
Help the Motorist 























The motorist has a friendly ally 
in the railroads. They work for 
him and serve him in many ways. 


They carry steel and other raw 


A Message from : materials, completed automobiles, 
L. A. Downs, gasoline, oil, road-building mate- 
President, rials and machinery. 

Winois Central System. They provide markers and other 


warnings at grade crossings, and 
they share in the cost of separat- 
ing grades. 


Their taxes help to build and 
keep up the public highways. 


Finally, railway freight and 
passenger traffic neither congests 
nor wears out the highways. A 
day’s loading of railway freight 
and passengers, moving by high- 
way in 5-ton trucks and 30-pas- 
senger buses under normal traffic 
conditions, would occupy at any 
given moment approximately 
Dependable for 80 Years 32,000 miles. 


Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


aaa 


Chicago, January 1, 1931. 













THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Special rates pioneered by the Illinois Central System 
have encouraged motorists seeking travel pleasure 
to take their cars with them on long trips by rail. 
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No matter what the transportation, warehousing and 
distribution requirements of your British trade may 
be, the L. M. S. PLAN meets them. Our new book. 
let “Distribution” gives proof of this fact. Every 
export executive will find the information it contains 
extremely valuable. 


New facts . . . latest statistics . . . up-to-the-minute 
transportation developments. 


A fascinating story of L. M. S.—the largest railway 
system in Great Britain. An explanation of the 


The Traffic World 





This Booklet 
Shows Howto 


1 SPEED UP 
BRITISH 
SALES... 


¥ 


unique service arrangement which makes it possible 
for you TO USE AS YOUR OWN the 350 ware- 
houses which are placed in “key"’ positions along 
L. M. S. transportation lines. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the revolutionary store-door motor delivery 
which assures you of adequate, immediate distribu- 
tion at minimum overhead. 


Get your Free copy of “Distribution” now. There 
is an answer to an export problem on every page: 
Your name on your company letterhead brings this 
booklet to you . . . by return mail. 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B. 





LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice President - Freight Traffic 


1 Broadway, New York City 
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What Does LOS ANGELES HARBOR Offer Ship Operators? 


“SERVICE” 


Today service is demanded in all branches of commercial activity. 
Its extent and quality means success. 
As a great World Port Los Angeles Harbor must give the best. 


Dockage Port charges are the lowest on the Pacific Coast. 


i "| °, Cheapest oil bunkering port in the world. Immediate service by 
Bunkering a = Che: lines on the wharves or by oil barges. 


1 
i ' "© BB Twenty-four hour service by an ample staff of competent pilots. 
Pilotage aa & (Charges nominal compared to other world ports. 


: ire. = |Two fully equipped shipyards with floating drydocks, abundance of 
Ships ones killed labor and three hundred and sixty-five working days in each 
year. 


: For quick “turn around”’ a scientifically built port with twelve miles of 
Congestionl Ee ick water front, wide channels, thirty-five feet of water at 
low tide, less than two miles from the open sea. 


Fogs NEE Y<x:ly average about twenty-eight days, Los Angeles is noted for its 


sunshine. 


i 
Ice and snow ; Unknown. 


Place this sheet in your files as a reliable reference regarding Los Angeles Harbor. 


R LyoAND 
NEW 
ZEALAND 


For further information address 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


Room 112, City Hall Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“Care of 
Soo Line” 


Means Something / 


When we ask you to route your freight “care 
of Soo Line” we do not refer only to the 
mechanical handling of your shipments. We 
mean that those shipments will receive the 


extra care that is characteristic of the Soo Line. 


For the Soo Line organization is made up of 
people who are personally interested in mak- 
ing sure that each shipment is handled with 


the utmost care and that it gets to the right 


place at the right time. 


This accounts for the Soo Line’s reputation as 
“The Road of Friendly Service.” It also 
accounts for the fact that many of the country’s 


° ° : ° * To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destina- 
leading shippers habitually put their trust in ,°2"0"S io ccenieneied ty Shippers on 
1s 


h Declaration made in triplicate. This document 

the Soo Line. must be delivered to railroad agent at initial 
point with the shipment and accompany same to 
Canadian port of entry. 


77 
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Start the New Year Right 


LD 


A MESSAGE 
TO THE PUBLIC 
A» 


SUN. MON. TUE. WED. THU. FRI. SAT. tribution to the world rather 
than what one gets from the 


1 2 3 world that counts. So con- 

ceived, the rendering of service be- 

4 5 6 4 8 9 10 comes an inspiration and a joy, and 
it matters little whether services ren- 

1j 12 13 14 ile) 16 1Z dered are always repaid directly in 
kind. Sometimes that is impractica- 

ble, but pass it along—serve another, 

18 19 20 2l 22 23 24 and so balance your account or obtain 
a credit in the world’s clearing house 

Q 31 of helpfulness. 
FEBRUARY 1931 


A quality of service that holds patrons 
is the hall-mark of a successful rail- 
road. Safety, certainty, promptness 
and economy of transport are duties 
the Operating Department must ful- 
fill to keep faith with the public and 
stockholders. 


The SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES hold 
these ideals uppermost. We have 
reason to feel proud of our record in 
punctuality of trains, relief from traf- 
fic congestion, condition of roadbed 
and equipment, car supply, economy 
of operation such as full car and train 
loading and conservation of fuel, and 
last but not least, of an esprit de 
corps among employees unsurpassed. 
We are always interested in knowing 
how we can_better serve you. 


HE spirit of service is the real- 
T ization that it is one’s con- 





Suggestions, complaints or comments 
respecting our rates, service or rela- 
tions with the people addressed to our 
traffic officers, will receive prompt 
and courteous attention. 





Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 








TRAFFIC WORLD INDEX 


HE index for the volume of the Traffic World cover- 

ing the six months’ period ending with last week’s 
number will be mailed to subscribers with the January 
10 number of the magazine. It should be preserved and 
bound with the copies of the magazine for future 
reference. 


LET US BE FAIR 


HERE is more or less loose talk on both sides as to 

what is fair with respect to the equalization of the 
regulatory burden as between the railroads and trans- 
portation agencies competing with them. The latest 
example is contained in a bulletin (elsewhere in this 
issue) sent to members by the secretary of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators. There may have 
been some isolated statements made by railroad men 


that. would warrant some of the things said in the 
bulletin referred to, if such statements were repre- 
sentative, but there is no general disposition on the 
part of rail interests, for instance, to ignore the fact 
that a large part of their loss in passenger business 
is due to the privately owned automobile, nor are they 
trying to make it appear that their motor vehicle com- 
petitors are using public facilities without paying taxes. 
What the railroads object to, in this respect, is that they 
are taxed (with the rest of the public) for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways which their motor 
vehicle competitors use as a place of doing business with- 
out paying anything for that use; that is, they pay only 
what other taxpayers and other automobile users pay, 
with no special fee for what might be called rent. 


It seems to us that this is a righteous plea, but, 
righteous or not, it ought not to be misrepresented. The 
railroads are contending only that they and their motor 
vehicle competitors ought to start on even terms. Cer- 
tainly, unregulated motor vehicle common carriers, with 
a road bed furnished by all taxpayers (including the 
railroads) in equal part, and all automobile users, in 
equal part, have an unfair advantage over the strictly 
regulated railroads, furnishing and maintaining their 
own road bed. As an offset to this, of course, must be 
reckoned various state regulatory requirements of the 
motor vehicles, where and to the extent that they are 
to be found. 

Of a similar character are the resolutions adopted by 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress (see Traffic World, 
Dec. 18, page 1501). In those resolutions “the efforts 
of the railroads to take advantage of present conditions 
to intensify their unwarranted attacks upon waterways” 
are regretted and deplored, and it is stated that “no 
efforts from whatever source, to defeat the program” of 
improving rivers and harbors “in order that transpor- 
tation by water may be available for commercial use to 
augment and supplement transportation by rail” will 
be tolerated by the people. 

Aside from the question of the right of the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress to speak authoritatively as to 
what the people will tolerate, it might be asked why it 
objects so strenuously to the railroads doing what the 
waterway advocates have been doing so long and so 
earnestly. Certainly, we have had inland waterway 
propaganda enough in the last few years. The railroads 
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were at fault in that they did not meet it firmly at the 
outset ; they hesitated and temporized for fear of making 
enemies in powerful quarters. Now they are doing 
what they should have done long ago—pointing out the 
fallacies in the waterway policies that have been fos- 
tered by government representatives from President 
Hoover down, by members of Congress seeking favor in 
their districts, and by communities seeking advantage 
at the expense of others. The railroads have a right to 
make their position clear and their views known. If 
those views are unsound the public can condemn them, 
but it has no right to condemn them unheard, whether 
or not the Rivers and Harbors Congress would have 
it do so. 

There is, doubtless, in this case also, much said on 
both sides that is unfair and unwarranted, but, briefly 
stated, the case for the railroads (and incidentally for 
sound transportation policy) is that the differential 
between water and rail rates should be determined by 
a proper cost study, instead of being established arti- 
ficially; that operators of inland waterway transport 
should pay for their use of the waterways, deepened and 
maintained at the expense of the public (including the 
railroads) ; that inland waterway transportation should 
be subject to the same sort of regulation to which the 
railroads are subjected; and that the government should 
get out of the business of transport on the rivers and 
quit haranguing the public on what it is doing and trying 
to do in the way of bringing about lower freight rates— 
when everybody who thinks knows that the only way the 
government can lower rates on anything it takes over is 
by taxing all the people for the benefit of those who get 
the lower rates; even those who pay the lower rates pay 
higher taxes, which should be included in their cost of 
transportation. 

Anyhow, everybody has a right to be heard and it 
is no answer to arguments made by the railroads to say 
that they are selfish and the public must not listen to 
them. 


CONGRESS AND TRANSPORTATION 

HE criticism made by Senator Tydings, of Maryland, 

that the Senate had found time to consider proposed 
legislation that he contended dealt with local rather 
than national questions but had not found time to 
consider national legislation such as that relating to 
consolidation of railroads, directs attention to a situa- 
tion that has existed for several years. 


Congress has not made a record for efficiency or 
statesmanlike handling of the transportation problem 
at its sessions in recent years. It is not to be expected, 
of course, that the national legislature will act hastily 
on proposed legislation of great importance, but Congress 
does owe a duty to the public to dispose of, in one way 
or another, questions that have arisen and that have 
been the subject of thorough inquiry. 

Proposed railroad consolidation legislation has been 
before Congress in a definite way for at least the last 
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five or six years. In its annual report dated December 
1, 1925, the Commission set forth its recommendations 
with respect to proposed amendment of the consolidation 
provisions of the interstate commerce act. Extensive 
hearings have been held by the interstate commerce 
committees on the subject. Reports recommending con- 
solidation legislation have been made by the committees. 
The House and the Senate, however, have not acted. 

While the Commission was postponing preparation 
of its consolidation plan in the expectation that Con- 
gress would act on the recommendation that it be 
relieved of the duty of preparing a plan and while actual 
consolidations could not be effected because there was 
no plan as required by the law, railroads and allied 
interests vied with one another in acquiring control of 
strategic lines. Out of that came the Commission’s 
Clayton act proceedings in which carriers have been 
required to divest themselves of stock thus acquired, 
the recommendation of the Commission that Congress 
investigate the railroad holding company and ownership 
of railroad stocks, the action of the House in providing 
for a holding company inquiry by its committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, and, finally, the drastic 
resolution passed by the Senate at the last session 
attempting to call a halt in consolidation of railroads. 

Had Congress gone to work on the Commission’s 
recommendations of 1925 and acted on them one way 
or another, the situation might be entirely different 
from what it is. If Congress is going to enact legisla- 
tion regulating the agencies of transportation, it should 
do so with some degree of promptness. It has had the 
motor vehicle regulation question before it for a sufficient 
length of time to come to some conclusion about it, but 
the indications now are that this legislation will go 
over to the next sesston. 

As stated by Senator Tydings, Congress has under- 
taken to legislate in so many different fields of activity, 
some of which, no doubt, could well have been ignored 
by the federal legislature, that it does not have time to 
act on legislation that is truly national in scope. 


WHY NOT DO SOMETHING? 


LAUDE R. PORTER, member of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, is the author of an article 
in a recent issue of Nation’s Business that is reminiscent 
of the last annual report of the Commission in that it 
points out the serious condition of the railroads but 
does not suggest any remedy. Of course, Mr. Porter 
could hardly, with propriety, make any recommendations 
in an article of this sort, but it is rather significant 
that those most competent, perhaps, to judge of the 
situation—the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—are worried about the railroads. The 
annual report showed it, Mr. Woodlock, who recently 
retired from the Commission, shows it in articles he is 
writing for the press, and now Commissioner Porter 
emphasizes it. 

“The railroads are the backbone of the community ; 
we could not get along without them,” he quotes, and 
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then asks: “How do we know we could not get along 
without them? We have never tried. We may be forced 
to get along without them.” Then he draws the well 
known picture of their failing condition and the arti- 
ficially aided competition that harasses them. 

The question that naturally arises is why the Com- 
mission, apparently so convinced of the situation, does 
not do what is within its power to cure it. 


HOOVER AND CONSOLIDATION 


E suppose President Hoover is entitled to credit 

for bringing to a head plans for the consolidation 
of eastern railroads (if, indeed, anyone is entitled to 
any credit for contributing to railroad consolidation), 
though it is not clear just what his part in the negotia- 
tions was and how it came about that he made the 
announcement of agreement on a plan. It will be un- 
fortunate, however, if his sponsorship of the scheme leads 
to any propaganda in its favor not warranted by real 
merit. President Hoover, knowing no more of the 
subject than any other intelligent citizen not intensively 
acquainted with transportation conditions, ought not 
to be used as an argument for the proposed consolida- 
tion merely because he is president of the United States. 
This applies to both public opinion with respect to the 
plan and the reception that may be given to it by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In so far as Presi- 
dent Hoover has performed a service at all it consists 
merely in getting the railroads together on something 
concrete to be presented to the Commission. If, because 
of his high position and the power he holds in the matter 
of appointments, his backing of the plan has any effect 
whatever in the consideration given to it, it will be 
political administration of the Commission’s functions 
with a vengeance. Of course, we do not anticipate any 
such outcome; we are merely seeking to forestall opinion 
that this must be a good plan because President Hoover 
is behind it, and that it will be put into effect for the 
same reason. 

Giving President Hoover all due credit for what he 
may have done in this matter and assuming that the plan 
is a good one, we still are unable to understand how he 
figures out that it will be a “contribution to the recovery 
of business by enlarging opportunity of employment.” 
The very essence of the benefit claimed for consolidation 
is reduction in expense of pay roll, duplicated service, 
and so on. Consolidation, if it amounts to anything, 
means operation at less expense—and this certainly does 
not mean enlarged opportunity for employment. 

There is a lot of “bunk” about railroad consolida- 
tion in general. We hope this particular plan, if it is 
to become effective, offers something really worth while 
without diminution in service to users of transportation. 


TO HALT GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


“Work to halt government ownership before it spreads to 
railroads” is laid out for members of the Railway Business 
Association by their president, Alba B. Johnson, in his foreword 
to a bulletin, “Business Men and Muscle Shoals.” ‘Pressure,’ 
says Mr. Johnson, “is strong upon senators and representatives 
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to ‘settle’ Muscle Shoals and settle it wrong on pain of an 
extra session. They are at home for the holidays. Chambers 
of commerce, which have just voted heavily favoring sale or 
lease of the Muscle Shoals project in a U. S. Chamber referen- 
dum, are clear as to policy and fully equipped with data. 

“These plants are not needed by defense, agriculture, or 
consumers of current. No economic or legislative emergency 
over Muscle Shoals warrants Congress in an extra session or 
business men in consenting to concessions which violate their 
convictions. The gist of the almost unanimous vote on the 
referendum is: Postpone Muscle Shoals legislation until Congress 
can pass a measure based upon immediate abandonment of 
government operation and speedy riddance of government 
ownership.” 

The body of the bulletin is a report from Washington by 
the secretary of the association, Frank W. Noxon, who says, 
among other things: “Numerous members of both branches 
seem to imagine we can ‘get rid of the question’ by compromis- 
ing for expediency a paramount principle at Muscle Shoals and 
then go on from there with our resistance to government in 
business as if nothing had happened. Many of these in con- 
versation confess readiness to vote for almost any provisions 
whatever to ‘settle’ Muscle Shoals. Aggravating such despondent 
desperation is the intense desire to avoid an extra session, which 
advocates of government ownership and cheap-power nitrates 
alike are threatening to force by scuttling the general appropria- 
tion bills if Congress will not surrender to their demands. 
Evidently almost anything can happen before March 4. Senti- 
ment in the states and districts may easily determine the out- 
come. 

“What we see in Washingon is two groups, one bent 
primarily on a governmental system for production and trans- 
mission of power and accused of coolness toward the fertilizer 
aspect at the Shoals, the other group professing abhorrence of 
that objective and giving first importance to fertilizer. The 
fertilizer statesmen denounce government transmission lines, 
authorized in the Norris bill, as the ‘opening wedge’ of a 
‘federal superpower system,’ which, they declare, is ‘un-American 
and unsound and ultimately would lead our country to grief.’ 
They swallow, on the other hand, construction of another new 
power dam and government production of power for sale at the 
switch board. This concession is by way of bribing the Senate 
to go into the nitrate industry. This last, under their bill, 
would extend to whatever reduction of price on current to a 
lessee of the nitrate plants may be necessary for his profitable 
sale of fertilizer in competition with private makers, greatly 
overproducing with prices moving downward. As the House 
spokesman puts it in the offer of Dec. 16, the House conferees 
‘have offered to meet the Senate more than half way’ on a 
power program which they had previously rejected altogether 
as against the national interest. Among the most ardent sup- 
porters of the projected advance in government ownership and 
operation of power plants is Senator Howell, of Nebraska, whose 
bill for amendment of the transportation act, not yet the subject 
of hearings, the Railway Business Association and several other 
leading business organizations have pronounced a scheme for 
gradual acquirement of railroad property by the government. 
Senator Howell’s avowed purpose is to reduce freight rates. 
Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, remarks that, if the railroads 
cannot run on their remaining revenue, ‘we will run them.’ 
Power and the nitrate and fertilizer industry are in the front 
trench. The railways, the railway supply industry and noboay 
can be sure what other kinds of business occupy the second hitie 
of defense.” 


Mr. Noxon condenses as follows a declaration by his assc- 
ciation in annual meeting Nov. 19: 


Business men should unite to resist the clamor for government 
ownership of railways, power plants, and other utilities. Nationwide, 
candidates for office pressing such proposals have been elected, in 
part by votes of business men who personally approve keeping the 
United States on the basis of individual initiative. Business men’s 
real views should be conveyed unmistakably to all party leaders, 
office holders and candidates. . . . We oppose government operation 
of Muscle Shoals and all other federal, state and city invasion of 
electric power and other utility business. Pioneering problems and 
evils in that field should be dealt with by the public not through 
— endeavors at management but through progressive regula- 
tion. 


COST OF RAIL FUEL 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroads, 
exclusive of switching and terminal companies, in road train 
and yard switching service, for the ten months ended with 
October, 1930, was $231,630,212, as compared with $271,757,814 
for the corresponding period of 1929, according to statistics 
compiled from carrier reports by the bureau of statistics of 
the Commission. For October the cost was $23,922,250, as com- 
pared with $29,140,188 for October, 1929. The cost is the in- 
voice price plus direct freight charges. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Americans are so _ kind-hearted that, 

Farewell to though many of them suffered, they probably 
on Year ot wished 1930 well as it went off the stage, 
° looking over its shoulder lest its exit be 
Katzenjammer hastened by the toes of many boots. The 


year was certainly one of katzenjammer (cat 
ammering) in the head due to the excesses of 1929 in commodity 
production and stock exchange operations, not to mention indul- 
gence in downright lying and stealing. But, according to the 
general view in Washington, there has been a sufficient taking 
of effervescent salts to get the yammering subdued to a bear- 
able degree. 

The country seems ready to throw into the ash can the 
habiliments of Col. R. E. Morse it has been wearing for a year, 
take the pledge to be good, and bestir itself. It seems inclined 
to believe those who say they have had the best year in their 
lives; to believe that what has been done once can be done 
again; and that the misery of those who overstayed their time 
in the stock market and produced goods for which they had no 
certain or even wildly speculative market when they started 
the process, is easing off. Such folk, it is believed, do not 
constitute more than ten per cent of the whole number of 
inhabitants of the land. It is true that a ten per cent reduction 
means no profit for many industries; on the other hand, it 
should not mean bankruptcy of morals, ideas and faith. 

A general idea is that the stock of consumable goods is get- 
ting low, not in all, but in many, lines. More than one Christ- 
mas shopper had the experience, in Washington, at least, of not 
being able to find in stock articles desired. That means that 
somebody is going to tell somebody else that there is a demand 
for such and such articles and, ultimately, the word will get to 
the ears of the man who is anxious to supply things for which 
there have been calls. Short sellers of a widely distributed 
stock also have found that when they have made a raid on that 
stock they merely have invited investment buyers, the flood of 
such orders, all small in the eyes of heavy speculators, forcing 
the price back to a point to yield something more than five per 
cent, without taking into consideration the issuance of rights to 
stockholders of record to furnish new money for the growth of 
the company in exchange for shares at par. 


Banks, the officers of which, about a year ago, barked what 
seemed churlish noes when their customers inquired about loans 
for use in buying highly speculative stocks, suffered sarcastic 
gibes from disappointed customers. However, such banks and 
such customers are not in the lists of those for whom receivers 
or other representatives of the law are performing services. 
The country has many such. Their activities alone, it is be- 
lieved, will do much toward getting things on a more nearly 
normal basis within this year after the year of katzenjammer. 





Three presidents of the United States 
within the memory of living men learned that 
kindness of spirit was not a thing for which 
a man called to the presidency should pray. 
Coldness, it would seem, is a more desirable 
quality, though Benjamin Harrison, of Indi- 
ana, seems to negative that thought. Hayes, Taft, and Harding 
i ae amiable. They trusted their friends either to much or 
00 little. 


The discussion as to whether Hoover or Coolidge or Hoover 
and Coolidge will take part in the dedication of the Harding 
memorial at Marion, O., serves to call attention to the three 
presidents who, since the ascendency of the Republican party, 
have been put off with one term each or served less than one. 
Harding is condemned by some because Fall did something that 
should have been done years before, but did it for a corrupt 
motive; also because he appointed Harry M. Daugherty, a fight- 
ing man, to be attorney general and because he associated with 
a man bearing an illustrious name whose personal conduct had 
not been éxemplary. 


One jury has said that Fall was corrupt. Another has said 
that the man accused of giving a bribe to Fall did not give the 
bribe, the other jury said he did. If the senators who voted to 
confirm Fall’s nomination to the cabinet, many of whom had 
associated longer with Fall than Harding had, had warned Hard- 
ing that Fall was not to be trusted, Harding might still have 


Amiability a 
Poor Asset for 
a President 
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insisted on standing by his friend. But there is no record that 
anyone warned him. 

As to Harry M. Daugherty, he always had been a politician 
and, perhaps, Harding should have known that, if anything went 
wrong with his administration, blame would be put on the man 
who did much of the managing that brought about Harding’s 
nomination and made it possible for Coolidge to succeed to the 
vacant presidency, Hoover to get his chance, Mellon to give a 
treasury administration rivaling those of Albert Gallatin and 
Alexander Hamilton—putting the lesser ahead of the greater— 
and for Charles E. Hughes to render service in the Department 
of State that added to the influence of the United States. But 
Harding was too amiable to kick Daugherty in the face. 





The army air corps, in collaboration 
with engineers of the General Electric 
Company, at Schenectady, N. Y., has taken 
a hint from the strange animal, the bat, 
and has produced a device that will permit 
the pilot of an airplane, while landing in a 
dense fog, to determine at any instant his height above the 
ground. Its simplicity is startling. It merely shoots a sound 
wave to the ground, catches it on the rebound, and measures 
the time consumed in the round trip of the sound. It puts the 
echo, which, heretofore, has been used only for the amusement 
of tourists visiting the famous whispering galleries of the world, 
to a practical use. 

This device, called the “sonic altimeter,” is analogous to 
the method that supplies bats with their uncanny ability to avoid 
obstacles in their weird and seemingly erratic flights. It is gen- 
erally assumed that the bat, while flying, emits a sound too high 
in pitch for human ears to hear which is echoed back from the 
surface of surrounding obstacles, thus enabling the bat to sense 
the proximity of an object, either hazardous to its flight or on 
which it desired to land. 

By analogy, the engineers of the General Electric Company 
built a sonic altimeter having a whistle lustily blown at regular 
intervals by power from the engine of the airplane. With this 
was provided a means for catching the echo and, for altitudes 
greater than fifty feet, a dial on which may be read the altitude. 
Many successful experiments have been made with it. 


Army Aviators Go 
to the Bat for 
Lessons in Flying 





Soul riving shrieks may follow the 
decision of Secretary Hyde, of the 
Department of Agriculture, that users 
of corn sugar in labeled products need 
no longer declare that use on their 
labels. Eyer since the enactment of 
the miscalled pure food law, corn sugar has been treated as a 
step-child of American industry, if not as a really suspicious 
character. Why? Because, even now, it is only three-quarters 
as sweet as beet or cane sugar. Years ago it was not even as 
sweet as that. Besides it was a brownish product that did not 
closely resemble the most recently refined cane or beet product. 

The expected shrieks will come from those who believe corn 
sugar when used in canned food products bearing labels, gives 
the buyer less than he thinks he is buying—that is, less of food 
value. But those who persuaded Hyde to remove the ban against 
corn sugar are believers in the Hoover idea of simplification and 
standardization in order to reduce cost. They assert that, as a 
food, corn sugar is the equal of other sorts. They declare that 
it eliminates one process in the chemical laboratory of the 
human digestive tract in that while it is necessary for that 
laboratory to convert beet and cane sugar into dextrose, no such 
process is necessary with corn sugar, the only inferiority being 
in the degree of sweetness. On that point they declare that the 
public taste is turning against great sweetness in foods. 

Secretary Hyde removed the ban of suspicion hitherto re- 
quired on the ground that he might help the farmer who grows 
corn. Inasmuch as farmers grow beets and sugar cane, some 
may have trouble in seeing that point. Mr. Hyde said it was 
estimated that the change would result in the use of from 
5,000,000 to 100,000,000 more bushels of corn. No estimate was 
made as to the decrease in the use of beets and cane. How- 
ever, inasmuch as probably two-thirds of the sugar we use comes 
from foreign lands, he may have been thinking only of American 
farmers. He may even have been thinking of Napoleon’s idea 
that God is on the side of the heaviest artillery and that more 
American voters grow corn than grow cane and beets. He may 
even have thought that the farmers who grow cane generally 
vote the Democratic presidential ticket. It might even be 
thought that he suspected or hoped that some corn farmers 
would be persuaded, by this revocation of the ancient edict 
— corn sugar, that they should never vote the Democratic 
ticket. 

A few months ago the prohibition unit was reported as talk- 
ing seriously of taking steps on account of the vast increase in 
the use of corn sugar to learn if it was true, as its officers had 
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been led to believe, that such sugar was the favorite raw ma- 
terial of illicit distillers. 





In the decade 1850-60 John Barleycorn 
had almost as serious a time in the United 
States as he has had in the last ten years. 
The Illinois Central, even before Illinois 
went dry, decided that it would not haul any 
alcoholic beverages. Abraham Lincoln, one 
of its attorneys then, may have been asked as to the duty 
of a common carrier, or, if he was asked, he did not know that 
a common carrier had to wait, in such matters, on the slow 
march of the statutes relieving it of its duty to carry alcohol 
even when in form to be guzzled. 

But England, in those years, was more concerned, seem- 
ingly, on account of the waste of alcohol in the process of bread- 
baking than on account of its intemperate use by tipplers. In 
1858 a serious inquiry was made into such waste. The conclu- 
sion was reached that, in that twenty-first year of good Queen 
Victoria’s reign, no fewer than 300,000 gallons of alcohol was 
allowed to go up into the air and be wasted, except as it pro- 
duced pleasure in the noses of those who loved to be around 
while the bread was being baked to sniff the delightful odor. 


Bread-Making 
Causes Great 
Alcoholic Waste 





Among the depression ameliora- 
tion suggestions has been one to the 
effect that what is needed is a return 
to the farm of hundreds of thousands 
who went to the factory—not neces- 
sarily to the farm that competes in 
the markets .of the world with basic commodities, but to the 
patch of ground that will grow food enough for the family and 
bring in money enough from chickens to clothe it, buy coffee, 
shoes, and sugar to sweeten the coffee. The Department of 
Agriculture has received many requests for advice as to good 
land to buy, presumably from those who pine for the simple but 
materially adequate life. 

But while the doctors are making diagnoses with a view to 
applying the remedy, the patient may decide to cure himself. 
Secretary Lamont, in his annual review of business conditions, 
said that, toward the end of the year just gone, the cumulative 
forces of decline in prices and production “were rapidly running 
their course and the apparent retardation in the rate of down- 
ward movement in several basic indexes of business supports 
the belief that the elements of recession have not spent most 
of their force.” 

That is to say, the blow is about over and better weather 
may reasonably be expected. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, seems to think the hurtful part 
of the hurricane has passed. This is what he said, following the 
good old custom of being happy at the beginning of the year: 

Wage earners look forward to the coming months of 1931 with 
the hope that the seasonal improvement will be the beginning of 
better times. We feel confident that American business has the 
capacity and resourcefulness to put order into our economic relations 
so that we can avoid breakdowns. Future progress lies in team work 
and trade unions stand committed to a program of cooperation for 
the promotion of mutual interests. Labor looks forward to opportuni- 


ties for sound organization in 1931, confident that prosperity will 
follow.—A. E. H. 


While the Doctors 
Diagnose the 
Patient Cures Himself 


PORTER ON RAIL PROBLEM 


The need for measures to enable the railroads to compete 
more fairly with newer forms of transportation is discussed 
by Commissioner Claude R. Porter, of the Commission, in an 
article, “Our Railroads in the Next Ten Years,” in the current 
number of Nation’s Business, published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

“If the railroads,” he says, “are to be saved as efficient 
transportation agencies it will take the best thought of those 
in charge, together with the members of the state and national 
regulatory bodies and the leaders of industry and commerce.” 

Commissioner Porter says that the railroads are now facing 
four new and dangerous rivals—aviation, motor bus and truck, 
rejuvenated waterways and the pipeline. The average business 
man, he says, is not daunted by new competition, but he has 
a right to demand that the rules of the game be the same for 
everybody. With the exception of pipelines, he adds, these 
new rivals of the railroads are receiving government aid. 

In the opinion of Commissioner Porter, the pipeline is per- 
haps as dangerous as any one of the three competitors because 
it depends on unaided efficiency to get business. 

“The pipeline,” he continues, “is taking business away from 
the railroads because it can handle its peculiar form of business 
more cheaply than the roads can.” 

“Whatever hurts the railroads,” the commissioner says, 
“hurts every one of us. The investors of this country have 
absorbed more than 14 billion dollars in railroad bonds and 
almost ten billion dollars in railroad stock. One insurance 


company alone has more than half a billion dollars’ worth of 
railroad securities, 


One dividend-paying railroad has more than 
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212,000 stockholders. The least imaginative can discover for 
himself a score of hurts which the crippling of the great rail 
transportation systems would inflict upon us. 

“Here is one illustration. Economies forced on the roads 
in the 1920-28 period saved to them $1,000,400,000. Their oper- 
ating expenses were reduced by that almost incredible total. 

“I say these economies were forced on the roads because 
in that period freight and passenger rates were fixed by agencies 
exterior to the roads. In that regulated period, then, the roads 
returned to the public 900 million dollars in reduced fares. In 
that same period, too, the roads paid 117 million dollars more 
in taxes. They had to economize. But this extraordinary effi- 
ciency cast a black shadow. In 1928 there were 377,000 fewer 
men on the pay rolls than in 1920. 

“This army was not added to the legion of the unemployed 
by the desire of the railroad administrators. No business man 
ever willingly reduced his pay roll. Let us examine the reasons. 

“Through the ten-year period ending with 1930 the freight 
business of the railroads has remained stationary. In 1920 the 
Class I roads hauled 2,259,983,278 tons. In 1930 the freight 
business will run about 2,250,000,000 tons. 

“In the same period the roads lost almost one-third of their 
passenger revenues. They received $428,885,689 less in 1929 
for hauling 383,480,413 fewer persons than in 1920. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission decreed that 5.75 
per cent is a fair return on the value of the roads. Due to this 
diminution in business the eight months of 1930 ending with 
September 1 show an earning by the Class I roads at the annual 
rate of only 3.94 per cent. The smaller roads are by no means 
so fortunate. Yet seven of the ten years beginning with 1920 
were highly prosperous. In that decade 50,000 miles of weak 
and short lines were saved to the railroad transportation system 
by unification with stronger lines. Yet 1,000 miles a year are 
being abandoned.” 

Commissioner Porter says that the railroads, faced with 
declining revenues, are now unwilling to spend money to 
enlarge systems which leave them annually in the red. 

“There is no power in a democracy,” he says, “to make a 
man spend money if he has no money and cannot borrow. It 
is doubtful if the railroads can again put into operation such 
economies as showed such remarkable results during the 1920- 
1930 period. Occasionally an unusual condition may be met by 
an exceptional man, but it may be assumed that the roads have 
already cut their costs to the bone. Frugality alone will not 
save them. Some other means must be devised. What means? 

“The consolidations which have been proposed and have 
been under examination for some years? A form of super- 
control? A further abandonment of minor and branch roads 
and a concentration on main lines and long hauls? A transport 
company owning and operating air, motor and rail lines? Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation? I am not proposing a rem- 
edy, but merely trying to make a diagnosis.” 


LONG ISLAND RENTAL CASE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, lessee of the Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel & Terminal Railroad, and the Long Island Rail- 
road Company, in Finance No. 7308, have filed with the Com- 
mission a petition submitting a modified contract providing for 
the rental the Long Island shall pay for the use of the Penn- 
sylvania’s New York terminal facilities. The terms of a previ- 
ous contract were disapproved by the Commission last March. 
The modified contract provides for a rate of return of 5% per 
cent of the investment in existing property and also on all addi- 
tions and betterments. In the agreement not approved by the 
Commission the rate was 6 per cent. The Pennsylvania con- 
tends that, inasmuch as the Commission has found that 5% per 
cent on the value of property devoted to the transportation 
service represents a fair return, 5% per cent is the rate that 
should measure what the Long Island should pay. Under the 
previous contract the whole of the Pennsylvania’s New York 
terminal building above the track level was included in the 
investment and the wheelage basis was applied to the interest 
on that investment as well as to the operating and maintenance 
charges and taxes. The Commission disapproved of those pro- 
visions. In order to meet that objection, said the application, 
the modified agreement omitted from the investment all of the 
terminal building above the track level, thereby relieving the 
Long Island of making any contribution to the interest on the 
investment or taxes. Under the rejected agreement the Long 
Island would have paid a total of $3,969,000 annually. Under the 
modified agreement the total would be $3,413,000. Under the 
existing agreement the total is $2,372,000. 





EASTERN CLASS RATES 
New England carriers have asked the Commission to deny 
the petition in No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, of 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts and others, for 
clarification and/or modification of the report with respect to 
joint class rates via the rail-water, water-rail and rail-water-rail 
routes. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





STONE LOADING DAMAGE 


The Commission, by division 6, on further hearing, in No. 
20699, Alexander King Stone Co. vs. C. I. & L., has found that 
the complainant was not damaged because of the undue preju- 
dice, or the unjust and unreasonable practices of the defendant, 
shown in the prior report, 160 I. C. C. 245, to have existed. 
Therefore reparation on account of the failure of the defendant 
to furnish cars for loading stone at the quarry of the complain- 
ant near Stinesville, Ind., has been denied. The failure to fur- 
nish cars ran from October 4, 1927, to and including March 15, 
1928. The railroad refused to furnish cars because it claimed 
that the track leading to the quarry was unsafe for operation. 
In the prior hearing the Commission held against the railroad. 

This further hearing was held to determine the amount of 
damage that might have resulted from the failure of the rail- 
road to furnish cars in the period indicated. The Commission 
proceeded, as it said, in quasi-judicial capacity dealing with 
private rights and wrongs, to ascertain the amount of damages 
that resulted from the refusal of the carrier to furnish cars, 
with the strictness observed by the courts in dealing with such 
questions. In its report it described the quarry, dealt with the 
cost of production, the selling price, and the market for stone, 
each phase to test the quality of the complainant’s assertions 
that if it had been furnished cars, it could have produced and 
marketed a specified number of cars of stone. 

The conclusion reached was that some stone could have 
been produced, but that the difficulties that would have been 
encountered would have rendered the operation of the quarry 
unprofitable. The Commission not only found against the com- 
plainant, but also denied its petition to have the complaint, in 
so far as reparation was concerned, dismissed. On that point 
the Commission said: 


After service of the report proposed by the examiner, in which 
it was recommended that the complaint be dismissed in so far as 
it relates to reparation, complainant filed a petition to withdraw the 
petition for further hearing on the question of damages, without 
prejudice to any further action which complainant may desire to 
take in any court of competent jurisdiction with reference to said 
damages. A complainant can not, as a matter of right, withdraw his 
complaint. The undesirable consequences of permitting a complainant 
to terminate a proceeding whenever in his opinion his interests 
would thus be better served than by having it proceed to a con- 
clusion are obvious, and require no exposition. F. S. Royster Guano 
Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 50 I. C. C. 34; Federated Metals 
Corp. vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 144 I. C. C. 243. Under the provisions 
of the act complainant had the right to elect whether it would prose- 
cute its claim for damages before us or in the courts. Having elected 
to pursue the former course, its right to prosecute the claim anew 
in the courts is controlled by the statute, the provisions of which 
in this respect we are not empowered to modify. Hormel & Co. vs. 
C. G. W. R. R. Co., 56 I. C. C. 419. The petition will be denied. 


RICE ADJUSTMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Eastman, in I. and S. No. 3484, rice and rice products 
to, from and between points in southern territory, and I. and S. 
No. 3494, also rice and rice products to, from and between points 
in southern territory, has found justified the proposed revision 
of rates on clean rice between points in southern territory on 
the one hand, and points in the official territory on the other, 
over all-rail routes. It has vacated the orders of suspension 
in so far as clean rice is concerned. 

The new rates will be on the basis of 27.5 per cent of the 
first class rate, carried in the southern scale. The minimum 
found justified is 40,000 pounds. 

The proposed revision in rates on clean and rough rice, 
and rice by-products, carloads, between points in southern ter- 
ritory, and between points in southern territory on the one hand 
and points in official and western trunk-line territories on the 
other, has been found not justified except as to the proposed all- 
rail routes on clean rice. The schedules have been ordered can- 
celed without prejudice, however, to the filing schedules covering 
rice by-products with rates on the basis of 17.5 per cent of 
first class rates. Mr. Eastman said that the 17.5 per cent basis 
closely approximated the present rates on rice by-products 
between the points here considered. He said that with the rates 
on the by-products on that basis and those on clean rice on the 
27.5 per cent basis the former would be approximately 63 per 
cent of the latter. In view of the relation of these by-products 
to grain, he added, the Commission was inclined to the view 
that a uniform 17.5 per cent basis with a carload minimum of 
40,000 pounds would be sufficiently high. 


By the schedules under suspension in the leading case the 
carriers proposed to cancel all carload commodity rates on 
clean and rough rice and on rice bran, rice meal, and rice 
polish, bran meal and polish being known as by-products, be- 
tween points in southern territory, and between points in 
southern territory on the one hand and destinations in official 
territory on the other, and to establish on clean rice, carloads, 
by exceptions to the southern classification, a basis of rates 
27.5 per cent of the current first-class rates. Class rates governed 
by the southern classification would have become effective on 
rough rice and rice by-products had the schedules been found 
justified. The carriers also proposed to increase the commodity 
rates on clean rice and rice by-products from points in southern 
territory to points in western trunk line territory to reflect the 
same increases in cents a 100 pounds as would result in the 
rates to Chicago, Ill., under the proposed revision to destinations 
in official territory. 

In I. and S. No. 3494 the Gulf & Ship Island proposed to 
cancel the commodity rates on rice applicable between stations 
on that road. 

The respondents in the two cases said that the proposed 
revision constituted a part of the general readjustment of the 
commodity rate structure which had been under way since the 
southern class rate revision, and that the purpose was to har- 
monize the rates on rice and rice by-products with the revised 
class rates, to remove existing disparities, and to bring the 
rates into conformity with the fourth section except where 
relief had been granted in connection with the prescribed or 
approved class rate. 


FRESH FISH MISROUTED 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 23264, Edwin S. Huff 
Co. (W. F. Huff, owner) vs. Norfolk Southern et al., has found 
that the principal defendant misrouted two carloads of fresh 
fish shipped from Beaufort, N. C., to Philadelphia and awarded 
reparation of $237.82. The case is a bit out of the ordinary in 
that the complaint alleged that the rate applicable was un- 
reasonable. The complaint, however, asked for an award of 
reparation on one car and an order directing the waiving of 
undercharges on the other. 

When the shipments were tendered, without routing instruc- 
tions, the Norfolk Southern sent them over a route carrying a 
rate of $2 on each box of fish. Contemporaneously there was a 
rate of 53 cents a hundred pounds over another route. The 
shipments were made under an estimated weight of 200 pounds 
to the box. 

Although misrouting was not alleged, the report said an 
averment was made that the applicable charges were unreason- 
able. The railroads offered testimony to show that the 53-cent 
rate was subnormal. The allegations of the complaint, the 
Commission said, were sufficient to place the question of mis- 
routing in issue. In support of that it cited Allied Contractors 
vs. C. & N. W., 152 I. C. C. 386. But it said that in view of the 
finding of misrouting it was not necessary to consider the evi- 
dence on the reasonableness of the rate. 

Charges were paid on one shipment. They are outstanding 
on the other. The award of reparation was for the difference 
between the rate charged and the lower rate over the other 
route, namely, 53 cents. 


RAIL-BARGE-RAIL VIA VICKSBURG 


In a supplemental report on further consideration, the Com- 
mission, by division 4, in Ex Parte No. 99, application of the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., has ordered through routes 
and joint rates, rail-barge-rail, between points in central ter- 
ritory and southwestern territory over the applicant’s barge line 
via Cincinnati, O., and Vicksburg, Miss. They are to be estab- 
lished not later than March 16 on statutory notice. There are 
such routes and rates via Cincinnati now by reason of the Com- 
mission’s original report in this proceeding, 1657 I. C. C. 41. 
The rates prescribed in this proceeding, however, are on a some- 
what more liberal circuity basis. For the purposes of this re- 
port and order, however, they are new rates and routes. The 


change in the basis is to be effected in accordance with a revi- 
sion of the original findings and order dated July 11, 1930. 

The wholly new thing in the report is the Commission’s 
grant of the applicant’s prayer for through routes and joint 
rates via Vicksburg. 


The rates via that part are to be on the 
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basis of a differential of 30 cents a hundred pounds, first class, 
under the all-rail rates. The basis of the rates via Cincinnati 
is 35 cents under the first class all-rail rates. Rates on other 
classes are to be related to the first class rates according to 
the percentage rule laid down in the southern class rate scale. 
The differentials are narrower than those on the federal barge 
line. One reason for the applicant’s prayer for more liberal 
circuity provisions was that narrowness of the differentials. 
When the applicant started business it thought it would be 
satisfied for a considerable time with a basis of routes and 
rates via New Orleans into the southwest and via Cincinnati 
into central territory, although it set forth its expectations to 
establish service through other ports as points of interchange. 

Central territory railroads did not oppose the application. 
Southwestern line and the Southern Railway, however, were 
vigorous in their opposition to the proposal to add Vicksburg 
to the list of interchange points. Under no circumstances, said 
the southwestern lines, should the applicant be authorized to 
operate to and from Vicksburg without a showing, by proper 
proof, of the necessity and desirability therefor. They said that 
to permit the barge line’s additional expansion territorially and 
operation through Vicksburg was merely to insert, in the exist- 
ing transportation system, additional unnecessary facilities and 
wasteful duplicate service, inimical to the public interest as 
well as to theirs. The report said that the comments of the 
Southern were of the same tenor, but in greater detail. 


“We see no reason,” says the report, “why applicant’s pro- 
posed operation to and from Vicksburg is any less desirable in 
the public interest than its present use of New Orleans as a 
port of interchange.” 

Under the procedure prescribed or made necessary under 
the Denison act the Commission had to proceed ex parte so 
that the communications it received from those interested, either 
as advocates or adversaries, had to be treated as comments 
instead of allegations or contentions in an adversary proceeding. 
In its comments the applicant said that the circuity limitations 
placed upon it had “developed an unfair competitive situation 
as between applicant’s line and the federal barge line.” 


“Whether or not undue prejudice is thereby created be- 
tween the two barge lines cannot be determined in an ex parte 
proceeding such as this,” was the Commission’s comment upon 
the applicant’s allegation. 


On account of the nature of the proceeding, ex parte, as 
required by the Denison act, the Commission did not undertake 
to deal with the contention or allegation of steel manufacturers 
at Youngstown, O., that its original report created a maladjust- 
ment of rates on wrought iron pipe from Youngstown to the 
southwest in comparison with those from Lorain, O., and Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. The Commission said that the maladjustment 
appeared to be due to the grouping employed in connection with 
rates rather than to the circuity limitation carried in the formula 
for the making of the rates. It said that it had been advised 
that the railroads in central territory were considering a vol- 
untary adjustment of the Youngstown rates. It added that if 
the matter could not be satisfactorily dealt with in that manner 
it might again be brought to its attention. In remitting the 
matter to the carriers and shippers the Commission pointed out 
the difficulty of making a formula to cover all situations and 
quoted from its earlier report a statement to the effect that 
negotiations among the shippers and carriers probably could 
produce a better result than efforts to phrase the formula so 
as to cover all possible situations. 


In commenting upon the applicant’s desire for a broadening 
of the circuity limitation, the Commission touched upon the 
possible basis of contention between the government’s barge 
line and the privately owned and operated barge line. It said: 


The most persuasive argument made by applicant for broadening 
the circuity limitation rests on the fact that its basis of differentials 
is somewhat narrower than the 20 per cent basis of the federal barge 
line. Its differentials have more or less arbitrarily been made 35 cents 
on first class between Cincinnati and New Orleans and 30 cents on 
the same class between Cincinnati and Vicksburg. On class rates 
they average about 16 or 17 per cent of the all-rail rates between 
the ports. On commodity rates the percentage is somewhat greater 
and in a few instances is as much as 20 per cent. Upon further 
consideration, in view of the differences in the measure of the 
differentials between the . oor basis of rates and that of the 
federal barge line, we are of the opinion that there should be some 
broadening of the limitations. It appears that rail-barge-rail and 
barge-rail routes may reasonably be required in instances where the 
short-line all-rail distance via the port does not exceed 123 per cent 
of the shortest all-rail distance, and that rail-barge-rail routes may 
reasonably be required where the shortest rail distance to and from 
the port of interchange does not exceed 55 per cent of the shortest 
all-rail distance. If this broadened limit of circuity is insufficient to 
enable applicant to reach the additional territory which it desires 
to serve, we venture the suggestion that it give consideration to 
a proposal to establish a second basis of differentials corresponding 
Ng 10 per cent basis which we prescribed for the federal barge 


The foregoing paragraph is a sufficient paraphrase of the 
formal finding as to circuity, numbered 2 in the original and in 
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this supplemental report. The finding as to rates, hereinbefore 
indicated in outline, follows: 


We further find that over each of the through routes require by 
finding 2 above said common carriers by rail in connection with 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company shall establish joint rates 
on all classes and commodities, constructed by deducting from the 
lowest all-rail rate contemporaneously applied on corresponding traf- 
fic by the said common carriers by rail between point of origin and 
point of destination over any route a differential of 35 cents on first 
class for rates applicable via New Orleans and 30 cents on first class 
for rates applicable via Vicksburg; on other classes differentials 
determined by the uniform class percentages prescribed in Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, in the case of rates to 
and from points in southern territory, and the uniform class _per- 
centages prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 
203, 139 I. C. C. 535, in the case of rates to points in southwestern 
territory, and on commodities the differentials for the class rate 
most nearly corresponding to the all-rail commodity rate or the 
lower of two class rates equally corresponding, except that for iron 
and steel articles and wrought iron pipe from central territory to 
southwestern territory the differential shall be 11 cents for rates 
applicable via New Orleans and 10 cents for rates applicable via 
Vicksburg, and on the following commodities from New Orleans to 
central territory the differentials shall be as shown below: 

Sugar 10 cents, canned goods from California by water 9 cents, 
clean rice 10 cents, coffee 10 cents, burlap 8 cents, sisal 8 cents. 

Provided, that no barge-rail rate lower than 30 cents per 100 
pounds and no rail-barge-rail rate lower than 60 cents per 100 
pounds need be established under these findings, and provided fur- 
ther that no such joint commodity rate need be established where 
the corresponding all-rail rate over the direct route from or to an 
interior point or from a port of destination or origin involves at 
intermediate points departures from the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, nor if 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company and interested rail carriers 
agree that no such joint commodity rate shall be established. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 22614, Hayes Pump & 
Planter Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has ordered a revision of 
rates on agricultural implements, carloads, from Galva, IIl., to 
all points in Iowa except west-bank Mississippi River points 
included in Illinois freight association territory which exceed 
40 per cent of the first class rates prescribed from and to the 
same points in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 
1, not later than April 1. The revision is to be based on a 
finding that the rates will be unreasonable in the future to the 
extent they may exceed the 40 per cent of first class prescribed 
in the western revision. 

A further finding is that the relation of rates on corn 
planters, carloads, from Galva to the Iowa points, on the one 
hand, and the rates on such implements from Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., to the same destinations, on the other, results in 
undue prejudice to the complainant, which has a plant at Galva, 
and undue preference of its competitors at Moline and Rock 
Island. The undue prejudice, past, present and future, is to 
the extent that the rates from Galva are or may be greater 
percentages of the first class rates from and to the same points, 
prescribed in the Western Class Rate case, than the percent- 
ages which the contemporaneous rates from Rock Island and 
Moline are of the first class rates prescribed in that proceeding 
from those points to the same destinations. The Commission 
said there was no substantial proof of damages sufficient to 
support an award of reparation under the undue prejudice 
finding. 

The complaint attacked the intrastate rates in Iowa on 
implements from Davenport, Ia., to destinations in that state as 
being violative of the thirteenth section. The Commission 
found that the Iowa rates did not discriminate against inter- 
state commerce from Galva. 

Commissioner Brainerd concurred in the report except as 
to the finding that the rates were not unreasonable in the past. 


EGGS FROM KANSAS CITY 


A reduction of the rates on butter and eggs, in straight or 
mixed carloads, from Kansas City, Mo., to destinations in Ten- 
nessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Florida has been 
ordered by the Commission, division 3, in No. 21959, Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. vs. A. G. S. et al., based 
on a finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice, to be 
made effective not later than March 18. Reparation was also 
awarded. Commisioner Lee, who concurred in the report other- 
wise, dissented from the award of reparation. 

The finding was that the rates had been unreasonable in 
the past and were and for the future would be unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded, exceed or 
might exceed the rates prescribed for application from Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to the same destinations and which became effective 
July 14, 1928. 

The complainants alleged the rates were unreasonable, un- 
duly prejudicial to themselves, unduly preferential of com- 
petitors in the southwest and in violation of the fourth section. 
The Commission said that in the general readjustment of rates 
from southwestern points, except from Missouri River points to 
the southeast, it has reduced the rates on eggs and butter from 
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70 to 60 per cent of the first class rates and that the lower 
basis was put into effect from Oklahoma City, among other 
points, on July 14, 1928. 


KAW VALLEY VEGETABLES 


Bases of rates on potatoes, onions, cabbage, and turnips 
from points in the Kaw Valley of Kansas to many parts of the 
United States have been prescribed in No. 22585, Kaw Valley 
Potato Growers and Shippers Traffic Association vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., effective not later than March 18, the Commission, 
by division 2, having found the existing rates unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. The finding of undue prejudice is limited 
to the rates on potatoes. The bases are found in Western Trunk 
Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1. 

The Commission found that for the future the rates assailed 
on potatoes would be unreasonable to the extent they might 
exceed 27.5 per cent of the corresponding first class rates pre- 
scribed in the western revision and that the rates on onions, 
cabbage and turnips in straight or mixed carloads would be 
unreasonable to the extent they might exceed 30 per cent of 
the first class rate. The Commission further found that rates 
on potatoes from points in the Kaw Valley to destinations in 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky and New York 
would be unduly prejudicial to shippers at points in that dis- 
trict to the extent that the percentage relationship thereof to 
the corresponding first class rates prescribed in the western 
revsion might exceed the percentage relationship that rates con- 
temporaneously maintained by defendants on like traffic from 
points in the Cambridge-Princeton district in Minnesota to the 
game destinations were of the corresponding first class rates 
prescribed in that proceeding. 

The Commission said that the parties were in agreement 
that 27.5 and 30 per cent of the corresponding first class rates 
would be proper for application on potatoes and other vegetables 
provided the class rates were on a proper basis. It said they 
also agreed that potato rates from the Kaw Valley and the 
Cambridge-Princeton district should bear the same relationship 
to the first class rates. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Coal 


No. 22141, Danville Lumber Co. vs. C. & E. I. By division 
3. Following the finding in Barnhart Coal Co. vs. C. & E. I., 152 
I. C. C. 555, rates on bituminous coal, Clinton and Seifert, Ind., 
to Danville, Ill., found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
85 cents from Clinton and $1.15 from Seifert. Reparation 
awarded. 
Artificial Stone 


No. 23156, Arnold Stone Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
3. Rates, artificial stone, Greensboro, N. C., to Hopewell, Blacks- 
burg, Waynesboro and Martinsville, Va., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed those prescribed in Orna- 
mental Stone Co. vs. Southern, 156 I. C. C. 348, subject to the 
same minimum and methods for making the rates set forth in 
that case. Reparation awarded. New rates are to be effective 
not later than March 18. 


Ground Iron Borings 


No. 23243, Master Builders Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al. By 
division 3. Commodity rates, ground iron borings, carloads, 
Buffalo, N. Y., to destinations in official territory found inap- 
Plicable. Applicable rates, fifth class, unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded the sixth class rates which were established 
October 15, 1930. Reparation awarded. 


Millet Seed 


No. 23432, Barteldes Seed Co. vs. A. & S. et al. By division 
3. Interstate carload rates, millet seed, points in Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma and Nebraska to destinations in Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois, Colorado, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 112 per cent of the 
contemporaneous rates on wheat. Reparation awarded. Com- 
missioner Brainerd dissented for the reasons set forth in his 
separate expression in Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. & S., 160 
l, ©... Tae. 

Lumber 


No. 23058, Georgia Southern Freight Bureau, account of W. 
L. Robuck & Sons, Inc., vs. A. B. & C. et al., and parts of fourth 
section application No. 703 and others. By division 3. Com- 
plaint dismissed. Rates, lumber, points in Florida to Cordele, 
Ga., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Fourth section 
applications seeking authority to continue rates on lumber from 
Auburndale and Polk City, Fla., to Macon, Ga., lower than rates 
on lumber from the same points of origin to cordele and other 
intermediate points denied in fourth section order No. 10491, 
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effective April 13, 1931. Rates in conformity with the fourth 
section to be made effective on statutory notice. 


Apples and Pears 


No. 23329, Butte Fruit & Produce Co. la. vs. N. P. /{ By 
division 3. Rate, one mixed carload ef’ apples and ars, 
Kennewick, Wash., to Butte, Mont., inapplicable. Applicable 
rate, $1.045, not unreasonable. Refrigeration Rule 240 surcharge 
of $12, applied on the shipment of apples and pears, initially 
iced, but not reiced in transit, applicable, but unreasonable in 
its entirely. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Lee concurred 
except as to the minimum beyond Spokane, Wash. He said he 
considered the commodity rate minimum of 31,000 pounds un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded the class rate minimum of 
24,000 pounds. 


Rough Marble 


No. 23208, Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
By division 3. Failure of the Pennsylvania to publish and apply 
a rate of 30 cents on rough quarried marble or stone blocks, 
Long Island City, N. Y., to Chicago, Ill, in accordance with 
Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, unreasonable, as a factor in 
the combination of 61 cents on shipments destined to Omaha, 
Neb. Reparation of $485.62, based on a combination of 43.5 
cents, awarded against the Pennsylvania. Commissioner 
Brainerd dissented for reasons given in his separate expressions 
in Handy Chocolate Co. vs. B. & O., 146 I. C. C. 213, and similar 
cases. 

Brick to North Dakota 


No. 22505, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State 
of South Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 2. Rates, 
standard brick and related articles, producing points in Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois and the Wabash Valley in Indiana to destina- 
tions in South Dakota, unreasonable for the present and the 
future to the extent they exceed or may exceed rates made 
in accordanc' with the distance scale, No. 11672, prescribed in 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co. vs. Director-General, 107 I. C. C. 
702, extended beyond 800 miles at a rate of progression of half 
a cent for each added 25 miles to a maximum distance of 1,100 
miles, plus the arbitraries for hauls in South Dakota west of 
the Missouri River. Rates from points in Indiana east of the 
Wabash Valley and also from points in Ohio to the same 
destinations not shown to be unreasonable. New rates to be 
established not later than March 18. 


Acid Phosphate 


No. 22297, E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, acid phosphate, 
West Nashville, Tenn., to Silica, O., not.unreasonable. Commis- 
sioner Brainerd dissented, saying he believed that on shipments 
after the Commission’s first decision in Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation vs. A. W., 120 I. C. C. 361, the reduced rates therein 
prescribed should have been applied. 


Lubricating Oil 


No. 21281, Acewood Petroleum Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, petroleum 
lubricating oil, in tank-cars, Falling Rock, W. Va., to Watson 
and Oleum, Calif., Willbridge, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., not un- 
reasonable and complainant found not damaged as a result of 
any undue prejudice that may have existed. Commissioner 
Eastman, dissenting in part, said he agreed that the evidence 
was insufficient for a finding of unreasonableness, but that it 
clearly warranted a finding of undue prejudice and a showing of 
damage on that account. He said that Falling Rock belonged in 
a group with other points where Pennsylvania grade oil was 
produced and that that was subsequently recognized by the rail- 
roads. The latter published the rate desired by the complainant 
after the shipments were made. He said the testimony about 
the complainant having had to meet the competition in price of 
other producers seemed to have been undisputed. He said that 
he was unable to see why that testimony did not adequately 
support an award of reparation under the third section. 


ZOO ANIMAL RATES 


The Commission, by division 2, has issued an order, released 
rates order No, 916, authorizing the railroads parties to the 
consolidated classification to establish ratings and rates on live 
ostriches, camels, zebras, and other large semi-domesticated 
animals not otherwise indexed by name in Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 6; and on live wild animals not otherwise 
indexed by name in that same publication on the released rates 
bases. 

At present a number of the railroads have rates on such 
animals, but there is no provision in any tariff or in the classifi- 
cation enabling the railroads to offer the shippers of such ani- 
mals anything other than unlimited liabitity rates. The con- 
solidation committee thought it well therefore to provide for 
rates on the released basis. The order authorizes the carriers 
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to establish rates conditioned on the assumption by them of a 
maximum liability for loss or injury to the wild animals, the 
maximum to be determined by the value declared in writing 
by the shipper or agreed upon in writing as the released value 
of the animals; provided, however, that no shipper shall be 
required as a condition precedent to the application of the re- 
leased rates to declare or agree that the value of any wild animal 
is less than $150; and provided further, that there be established 
and maintained in connection with such rates a tariff provision 
that when the value of any wild animal is declared to be, or is 
agreed upon as being, in excess of the maximum, an addition 
of not more than 5 per cent may be made in the freight rate 
for each 50 per cent, or fraction thereof, of excess value. 


DETERIORATED SMOKELESS POWDER 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 3666, the case in 
which it prescribes regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives by freight, has authorized the Pennsylvania, the Big 
Four, or the Lehigh Valley, Michigan Central and Big Four, to 
transport deteriorated smokeless powder at Metuchen, N. J. 
(Raritan Arsenal), to East Alton, Ill., in tank cars, with the 
powder wholly submerged in water. The order therefore amends 
sub-paragraphs to paragraphs 103 and 106 of the regulations 
pertaining to smokeless powder for cannon or small arms so 
as to permit shipment in tank cars. The shipments are to be 
made between January 1 and April 1. 


LUMBER ROAD ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8088, Helm 
& Northwestern Railroad Co. et al. abandonment, has author- 
ized the railroad mentioned and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
to abandon the entire line of the applicant which has been 
operated by the Y. & M. V., from Helm to Jacobs, Miss., a dis- 
tance of about 12.5 miles. The road was built to serve a lumber 
mill and timber lands. The capital stock is owned by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Corporation, which in turn is controlled by the 
Illinois Central. The Mississippi commission and residents of 
the territory served by the short line opposed abandonment. In 
the last few years, on account of the disappearances of the 
sources of tonnage, the road has had an annual deficit of about 
$17,000. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8611. Supplemental application of Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co. for authority to pledge and repledge $19,730,000 of gen- 
eral and refunding 5 per cent gold bonds, for which application was 
made for authority to cause to be authenticated and delivered in 
the principal application, instead of $6,730,000 of said bonds for which 
authority was originally requested to pledge and repledge. 

Finance No. 8623. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Baltimore City asks approval of acquisition of property of Union 
Telephone Company of Baltimore county, Md 

Finance No. 8620. To enable them to serve industries on the 
Houston Ship Channel in and near Houston, Tex., the following rail- 
roads have asked authority to extend their operations over proposed 
tracks of the Harris County-Houston Ship Channel Navigation Dis- 
trict; Texas & New Orleans; International-Great Northern; St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico; Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western; Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe; Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas; and Burlington- 
Rock Island. 

Finance No. 8621. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. asks authority to abandon 5.48 miles of line in Lucas county, 
O., from Maumee to Toledo, and to construct 6.7 miles of line in 
lieu thereof. The city of Toledo has contracted to acquire the right 
of way and the railroad applicant wishes to abandon, for park and 
boulevard purposes, for $900,000. The applicant said that the new line 
would serve the same territory as served by the old line. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8578, authorizing the Chicago 
& North Western Ry. Co. to abandon a line of railroad in Boone 
county, Iowa, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8592, (1) authorizing the C. C. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. to issue not exceeding $5,000,000 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds, series E, to be delivered to the New 
York Central R. R. Co. at par in reimbursement for expenditures 
in respect of maturing debentures of the former; and (2) authorizing 
the New York Central R. R. Co. to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of said bonds pursuant to the terms of a lease dated Janu- 
ary 2, 1930, between that company and the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8458, authorizing the Quanah, 
Acme & Pacific Ry. Co. to issue $746,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds in reimbursement for capital expenditures heretofore made; 
said bonds to be delivered to the St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co., 
$419,584.73 thereof in repayment of capital advances and $326,415. 27 
to be sold to it at par, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8422, authorizing the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Ry. Co. (1) to issue $3,886,100 of prior-lien mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, series B, to be pledged with the trustee of 
the applicant’s consolidated mortgage; (2) to issue $543,500 of refund- 
ing mortgage gold bonds under the refunding mortgage of the Kan- 
sas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. Co. to be pledged with the 
trustee of the applicant’s consolidated mortgage; and (3) upon pledge 
of the prior-lien mortgage bonds and refunding- -mortgage bonds, to 
issue $6,766,000 of consolidated-mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, 
series A, for the purpose of reimbursing the treasury for expenditures 
made for additions and betterments and in the acquisition of stock of 
other companies, and to refund underlying bonds; $6,346,750 thereof 
to be pledged and repledged as collateral security for’ short-term 
notes, and $419,250 thereof to be placed in the applicant’s insurance 
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fund and/or pledged and repledged from time to time as collateral 
security for short-term notes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8608, (1) authorizing the Connecting 
Ry. Co. to issue $2,032,000 of first mortgage 4%, per cent gold bonds, 
to be delivered, at par, to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
satisfaction of a like amount of indebtedness to that company for 
advances for capital purposes; and (2) authorizing the Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, in respect 
of said bonds, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8561, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New York Telephone Company of the properties of the 
Pioneer Telephone Company of Clarence, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8576, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Cayuga Southern Telephone Company of the properties 
of the McLean Telephone Company, approved. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7747, Abilene & Southern proposed extension. 
Order entered herein on November 3, 1930, is vacated and set 
aside, and proceeding reopened (1) for further hearing solely 
upon the question of volume of traffic which would be handled 
by the proposed line, and (2) for reargument of the entire case, 
said further hearing and said reargument to be held at times 
and places hereafter to be fixed. 

No. 23914, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. B. & A. et al. Ar- 
mour & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23805 (Sub. 2), Roanoke-Webster Brick Co., Inc., vs. 
N. & W.; No. 23805 (Sub. 3), American Pigment Corporation 
vs. N. & W.; No. 23805 (Sub. 4), Roanoke Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association on behalf of Adams, Payne & Gleaves, Inc., et al. 
vs. N. & W. et al.; No. 23805 (Sub. 6), Southern Shale Corpora- 
tion vs. N. & W.; No. 23817, Southwestern Virginia, Inc., et al. 
vs. N. & W., and No. 23842, State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia et al. vs. N. & W. Columbia Paper Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 21665, Sub. 1, Southside Virginia Just Freight Rate 
Association vs. A. C. L. et al. Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 22079, Litowich Bros., Inc., vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
The order entered in this proceeding on October 25, 1930, which 
was by its terms made effective on or before January 27, 1931, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice, is modified so that it will 
become effective on or before March 28, 1931, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice instead of January 27, 1931. 

No. 20583, Continental Steel Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
The order entered in this proceeding on October 24, 1930, which 
was by its terms made effective on or before January 26, 1931, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice, is modified so that it will 
become effective on or before February 2, 1931, upon not less 
than 15 days’ notice instead of said January 26, 1931. 

No. 19680, Public Service Commission of Oregon vs. C. P. 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on December 3, 
1929, which required that construction of the extension be com- 
menced on or before July 1, 1930, which date was subsequently 
postponed to January 1, 1931, is modified by further postponing 
said date on or before which construction must be commenced 
to April 1, 1931, because of pending litigation attacking the 
validity of the order. 

Finance No. 8581, application of Northside Belt for cer- 
tificate to operate its line of railroad in interstate commerce. 
Texas & New Orleans permitted to intervene. 

No. 20693, Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. A. C. L. et al. 
The order entered in this proceeding on October 27, 1930, which 
was by its terms made effective on or before January 26, 1931, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice, is modified so that it will 
become effective on or before January 26, 1931, upon not less 
than 15 days’ notice instead of upon 30 days’ notice. 

No. 17801, rules for car-hire settlement. The effective date 
of order of July 15, 1930, which has been heretofore postponed 
to December 31, 1930, is further postponed to January 30, 1931. 








SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3558, the Commission has suspended from 
December 30 until July 30 schedules in supplement No. 19 to 
J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 21938. The suspended schedules 
propose to revise the rates on citrus fruits from points in Texas 
to destinations in South Dakota, and related points, resulting 
to increases and reductions. The following is illustrative of the 
increases, grapefruit, etc., in carloads, rates are in cents per 
hundred pounds, from Harlingen, Tex.: 


To Chamberlain, S. D., present 128, proposed 166; Pierre, S. D., 
present 134, proposed 173; Mobridge, Ss. , a present 139, proposed 178. 


HOLDING COMPANY INQUIRY 


Chairman Parker, of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, has announced that the preparation of data 
relating to the railroad holding company problem and control 
of railroad stocks, in connection with the committee’s holding 
company investigation, has practically been completed. The 
data will be considered by the committee with a view to leg: 
islative action. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





PROPOSED GRANITE RATES 


Examiner R. J. Olentine, in No. 23244, H. E. Fletcher Co. 
et al. vs. B. & M. et al., has proposed that the Commission find 
unreasonable the rates on granite curbing, paving blocks, and 
rough chipped bridge granite, from West Chelmsford, Mass., 
and South Milford, N. H., to destination in official territory, 
prescribe new ones and award reparation. The complaint at- 
tacked the rates as unreasonable in the past and for the future. 

Since the hearing of this case, the examiner said, the Com- 
mission had issued a report in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 
164 I. C. C. 314, wherein one level of class rates was prescribed 
for application within the entire erea comprising central and 
eastern trunk-line territories. The result of that proceeding, 
the examiner said, would tend to decrease the level of the 
class rates within New England and increase them to central 
and trunk-line territories. In view of that leveling, said he, it 
was apparent that the rates for the future on the granite con- 
sidered should be made in relation to the first class rates therein 
prescribed. Therefore, he said, the Commission should find the 
rates assailed were and are unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or might exceed 70 per cent of the contemporaneous 
sixth class rate, minimum 50,000 pounds, on granite curbing and 
paving blocks. He said that the rates on rough chipped bridge 
granite, cut to dimensions, but not hammered, sawed, sand 
rubbed, slushed, polished or carved, were and are unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded or exceed 80 per cent of the sixth 
class rates also on a minimum of 50,000 pounds. 

Olentine said the Commission should further find that the 
rates on granite curbing and paving blocks for the future would 
be unreasonable to the extent they might exceed 20 per cent, 
and on rough chipped bridge granite, cut to dimesions, but not 
finished, to the extent that they might exceed 22.5 per cent of 
the first-class rates required to be established between the same 
points pursuant to the findings in the Eastern Class Rate In- 
vestigation. The examiner recommended reparation on the 
basis of rates suggested by him as reasonable in the past. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Linoleum 

No. 23582, William Volker & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Philip S. Peyser. Rates, linoleum, carloads, Carthage, 
O., and Lancaster, Pa., to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Omaha, Neb., unreasonable since July 25, 1929, to the extent 
they exceeded 80.5 cents from Carthage and $1.13 from Lan- 
caster. Reparation proposed. Peyser recommended that the 
Commission further find that the basis of rates prescribed in 
Armstrong Cork Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 153 I. C. C. 189, would be 
reasonable for the future, and that inasmuch as there was an 
outstanding order in that case no order for the future was 
necessary. 

Steam Boilers 

No. 23021, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al., and 
a sub-number, Same vs. Same. By Examiner C. Garofalo. Rates, 
steam boilers, Saginaw, Mich., to Hartford, Appleton and Nee- 
nah, Wis., applicable. Applicable rate to Hartford unreason- 
able to the extent that the combination collected exceeded 37 
cents, composed of 28 cents to Rugby Junction, Wis., and 9 cents 
oo Sub-number proposed to be dismissed. Reparation pro- 
posed. 

Bituminous Coal 

No. 22876, Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. vs. C. R. I. 
& P. et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. Same. By Examiner 
R. M. Furniss. Dismissal proposed. Rates, bituminous coal, 
mines in southern Illinois and western Kentucky to destinations 
in Arkansas, not unreasonable. 

Oakland, Calif., Rate 

No. 23276, Oakland Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. By Examiner E. L. Valentine. Dismissal proposed. 
Interstate rate between the docks in Oakland, Calif., and points 
in Richmond, Calif., not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
or unduly prejudicial. The rate was alleged to prejudice Oak- 
land and prefer Richmond. 


Radio Cabinets 


No. 23373, Wextark Radio Stores, Inc., et al. vs. C. L. & L. 
et al. By Examiner Charles W. Berry. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates charged, radio cabinets, carloads, from Connersville, 








Evansville, Kokomo, North Vernon and Paoli, Ind., Detroit, Mich., 
and Springfield, O., to Chicago, Ill., applicable and not unrea- 
sonable. 

Petroleum Products 


No. 23147, A. W. Whelen et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
Examiner D. C. Dillon. Dismissal proposed. Rates, petroleum 
products, Casper and Parco, Wyo., to destinations in western 
Nebraska and northeastern Colorado, not unreasonable. 


Coal 


No. 21962, John Becker Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
and No. 22361, Acme Lumber Co. et al. vs. Same. By Examiner 
A. E. Later. Rates, coal, Trinidad, Walsenburg and Canon City, 
Colo., and points grouped therewith to Belen, N. M., unreason- 
able to the extant they exceeded or may exceed $3.45, $3.75 and 
$3.75, respectively. Rates from Trinidad, Walsenburg and Canon 
City districts to Albuquerque not unreasonable. No. 22361, 
proposed to be dismissed. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Automobiles and Parts 


No. 23496, Covey-Ballard Motor Co. vs. A. & S. et al., anda 
sub-number, Hyland Motor Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Irving L. Koch. Rates and minimum weights, passenger 
automobiles and parts, carloads, Racine Junction, Mjlwaukee 
and Kenosha, Wis., Detroit, Mich., and Auburn and Connersville, 
Ind., to Salt Lake City, Utah, unreasonable for the future to 
the extent they may exceed $3.50 a hundred pounds from Racine 
Junction, Milwaukee and Kenosha and $3.69 from Detroit, Au- 
burn and Connersville, minimum weights 10,000 pounds for cars 
41 feet 6 inches or less (inside measurements) in length, and 
12,000 pounds for cars over 41 feet 6 inches to and including 51 
feet (inside measurement) in length. Further recommended that 
the Commission find that the rates and charges were and are 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or exceed $3.75 
from Racine Junction, Milwaukee and Kenosha, and $3.975 from 
Detroit, Auburn and Connersville, minimum weights the same as 
those hereinbefore mentioned, and reparation to that basis pro- 
posed. New rates proposed. 


EXCESS INCOME OF ILLINOIS NORTHERN 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3764, excess 
income of Illinois Northern Railway, the Commission, by division 
1, has found that the carrier has recapturable excess income 
of $70,850.20. An order, subject to protest, has been entered 
requiring the payment of that amount to the Commission. The 
Commission found that the carrier had recapturable excess 
income of $8,032.48 for 1923; $24,033.21 for 1925, and $38,784.51 
for 1926, based on the following values of the property: 1923, 
$2,060,000; 1925, $2,130,000; 1926, $2,180,000. 


TEXAS HARDWOOD ROAD 


An adverse recommendation has been made by Examiner 
Ralph R. Molster in Finance No. 8394, Trinity Valley & Northern 
Railway Co., proposed construction, on the application of that 
company for a certificate. permitting it to construct a railroad, 
about twelve miles long, from Cleveland to a point called Ha- 
vens, both in Liberty county, Texas. If built it would be a 
carrier of hardwood logs to a mill to be located at Havens and 
products to Cleveland for further transportation by the Southern 
Pacific and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the latter a part 
of the Santa Fe system. 

Molster recommended denial of the application in -con- 
sonance with the rule laid down in Operation of Line by Raleigh 
& Pocahontas, 76 I. C. C. 767, in which the Commission dealt 
with a proposition to give common carrier status to an opera- 
tion for industrial purposes primarily. Molster said the ap- 
plicant anticipated that with the exhaustion of the timber, esti- 
mated to last at the longest not more than fifteen years, the 
line would become an abandonment proposition unless an oil 
dome in the territory became an oil field development. He said 
it was frankly admitted that the primary objects of operating 
the line in interstate commerce were to obtain divisions of the 
through rates and increase the profits of the South Texas Hard- 
wood Company. The latter, the application said, would finance 
the construction, which was estimated to cost $42,610. The 
track would be laid with 52-pound relay rails expected to be 
leased from the Southern Pacific. 

The Santa Fe intervened in opposition, but, according to 
Molster, subsequently withdrew. The applicant said the lumber 
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company expected to achieve economies by moving its mill from 
Cleveland to Havens. The applicant estimated a net income 
of $1,550 in the first year, $200 in the second and third years, 
none in the fourth, fifth and sixth years and $550 in the seventh 
and eighth years, when the timber presently owned would be 
exhausted. It was testified that other timber in that territory 
would last from twelve to fifteen years. 


EXCESS INCOME OF R. S&S. & P. 


The Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Railway Company had net 
railway operating income in excess of 6 per cent of the value 
of its property, as found in the report, of approximately $275,000 
for the last ten months of 1920, and 1921 to 1927, inclusive, 
according to a proposed report by Examiner R. T. Boyden in 
Finance No. 3903, excess income of Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific 
Railway Company. The carrier’s excess income was found by 
the examiner to be as follows: Last ten months of 1920, $20,- 
210.04; 1921, $16,796.97; 1922, $7,713.67; 1923, $58,044.34; 1924, 
$43,680.22; 1925, $40,508.01; 1926, $45,921.99; 1927, $42,736.63. 

The examiner recommended that the property be valued as 
follows for rate-making and recapture purposes: Last ten 
months 1920, $650,000; 1921, $635,000; 1922, $620,000; 1923, $605,- 
900; 1924, $605,000; 1925, $610,000; 1926, $620,000; and 1927, 
$620,000. 

The carrier contended that the reproduction cost of its 
property should be based on prices current in each of the re- 
capture years. The examiner said the evidence showed there 
were wide fluctuations in railroad construction costs in certain 
of the years under consideration. He said that period prices, 
being based on a so-called price plateau, would conform closely 
to current prices in periods of relative uniformity in construc- 
tion costs, wide divergence from current prices occurring only 
at times of wide fluctuation therein, and that the conclusion was 
justified that correct findings as to value might be more ac- 
curately determined from a consideration of the reproduction 
costs that were based on period prices than from reproduction 
costs -based on current prices only. He said the Commission 
should approve the use of the reproduction costs based on 
period prices in determining the values of respondent’s property. 

The examiner said that respondent’s witness, by combining 
cost of reproduction new at current prices with the respondent’s 
proposed values for land, water rights, working capital, going 
concern value, appreciation, and the cost of obtaining money, 
obtained and presented the following aggregate values of the 
carrier’s property: 1920 (ten months), $1,670,294; 1921, $1,442,- 
508; 1922, $1,229,973; 1923, $1,369,997; 1924, $1,404,839; 1925, 
$1,404,132; 1926, $1,444,073; 1927, $1,461,668. 


EXCESS INCOME OF LIGONIER VALLEY 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3804, excess 
income of Ligonier Valley Rail Road Company, the Commission, 
by division 1, has found that the carrier has recepturable excess 
income of $74,129.61, of which all but $10,964.34 has been paid 
to the Commission. An order, subject to protest, requiring the 
payment of the latter amount has been entered. The Com- 
mission found that the carrier had recapturable excess income 
of $29,293.20 for the last ten months of 1920; $19,433.84 for 
1921, and $25,402.57 for 1922, based on the following values of 
the property: 1920, $960,000; 1921, $955,000, and 1922, $975,000. 


EXCESS INCOME OF CORNWALL RAILROAD 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3686, excess 
income of Cornwall Railroad Company, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable excess income 
of $185,237.95. An order, subject to protest, has been entered 
requiring the carrier to pay the Commission $51,123.65, which is 
the difference between the recapturable excess income and the 
sum already paid to the Commission. The Commission found 
that the carrier had recapturable excess income of $71,928.31 
for the last ten months of 1920; $35,172.45 for 1922; $68,363.64 
for 1923, and $9,773.55 for 1925, based on the following values 
of the property: 1920, $1,035,000; 1922, $1,275,000; 1923, $1,325,- 
000; 1925, $1,500,000. 


EXCESS INCOME OF L. & N. W. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3811, excess 
income of the Louisiana & North West Railroad Company, and 
excess income of E. R. Bernstein, as receiver of the Louisiana 
& North West Railroad Company, the Commission, by division 
1, has found recapturable excess income or $424,530.38 for the 
company and of $207,206.70 for the receiver. Orders, subject to 
protest, requiring the payment to the Commission of the recap- 
turable amounts, had been entered. The Commission found that 
in the period of the receivership the carrier had recapturable 
income of $87,791.06 for the last ten months of 1920 and $119,415.64 
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for January 1 to May 20, 1922, based on the following values: 
$2,170,000 for the 1920 period and $1,895,000 for the 1922 period. 
The Commission further found that the company in the period 
of corporate operation had recapturable income, as follows: 
$111,253.30 for May 21 to December 31, 1922; $115,758.99 for 1923; 
$39,320.42 for 1924; $51,335.29 for 1925; $65,077.65 for 1926, and 
$41,784.73 for 1927, based on the following values: For the 1922 
period, $1,895,000; 1923, $1,925,000; 1924, $1,965,000; 1925, $1,900,- 
000; 1926, $1,860,000, and 1927, $1,840,000. 


EXCESS INCOME OF M. C. & S. A. 

In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3847, excess 
income of Moscow, Camden & San Augustine Railway Company, 
the Commission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has re- 
capturable excess income of $3,096.75. An order, subject to pro- 
test, has been entered requiring the payment of that amount to 
the Commission. The Commission found that the carrier had 
recapturable excess income of $2,324.66 for 1925 and $772.09 for 
1926, based on the following values of the property: 1925, 
$65,000, and 1926, $71,000. 


EXCESS INCOME OF GENESEE & WYOMING 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3740, excess 
income of Genesee & Wyoming Railroad Company, the Com- 
mission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recap- 
turable excess income of $820,663.61. An order, subject to pro- 
test, has been entered requiring the carrier to pay the Commis- 
sion $347,563.93, which is the amount by which the recapturable 
excess income exceeds the sums already paid. The Commission 
found that the carrier had recapturable income of $68,914.29 for 
the last ten months of 1920; $77,775.30 for 1921; $134,172.10 for 
1922; $105,579.78 for 1923; $99,765.53 for 1924; $117,844.69 for 
1925; $89,119.11 for 1926; $66,150.29 for 1927, and $61,352.52 for 
1928, based on the following values of the property: Last ten 
months of 1920, $605,000; 1921, $620,000; 1922, $640,000; 1923, 
$695,000; 1924, $810,000; 1925, $815,000; 1926; $805,000; 1927, 
$790,000, and 1928, $780,000. 


FERRY PERMIT SUIT 


A suit to prevent the establishment of an additional ferry 
across Chesapeake Bay has been begun in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia under the title, Equity No. 52254, 
Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Co. vs. Chesapeake Beach Railway 
Co. and Interstate Commerce Commission. The complainant’s 
bill asks the court to prevent the establishment of a ferry by 
the railway company between Chesapeake Bay and a point on 
Trippe’s Bay, Md., and to set aside an order of the Commission 
permitting the establishment of a ferry in accordance with the 
Commission’s finding that a ferry of the sort proposed would 
be for the public convenience and in the public interest. 

According to the bill of complaint, the ferry company is 
operating under a Maryland charter between Annapolis and 
Claiborne, Md., and the establishment of another ferry would 
interfere with the complainant’s patronage and business. The 
bill further alleges that under the permission granted by the 
federal body the railway company would engage in an activity 
beyond the scope of its charter powers, which are “to run 
and employ steamboats or other vessels to connect said rail- 
road or railroads with other points by water communication.” 
The bill alleges that the federal body is without jurisdiction 
to authorize the establishment of a general ferry entirely within 
Maryland, as the proposed one would be, which would be inde- 
pendent of the Chesapeake Beach railway. 

Filing of the bill raised the question, unofficially, as to how 
a three-judge court such as was needed to set aside an order 
of the Commission, could be convoked. It was pointed out that 
the District of Columbia has no federal district judge, nor was 
it part of any of the nine federal circuits. While the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia have juris- 
diction similar to that exercised by federal district judges, they 
are not regarded as being the same as federal district judges. 
The District of Columbia has a court of appeals which has 
powers similar to the circuit courts of appeals of the United 
States, but they are not exactly the same. However, among the 
lawyers of the Commission it was pointed out that in a Federal 
Trade Commission case the Supreme Court of the United States 
had practically said that the Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia was the same as the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States. 

Under the statute providing for suits to set aside orders 
of the Commission it is necessary to convoke a court consisting 
of three judges, at least one of whom shall be a judge of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. That discussion took place without 
regard to any jurisdictional question that might be raised on 
account of the citizenship of the railway and ferry companies. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, N. D. Illinois, E. D.) Report of committee 
appointed by examiner to secure compromise between carriers 
respecting freight rates held erroneously admitted in evidence 
at formal hearing over objection (interstate commerce act, sec. 
17 (1), as amended, 49 USCA, sec. 17 (1)). 

Record showed that general freight agent and traffic witness 
for objecting carrier, who was not an attorney, withdrew ob- 
jection to recommend rates received as evidence provided record 
was made to show carrier’s disagreement with rates and ob- 
jection thereto. However, such carrier’s only legal counsel 
objected to admission of the report, and that objection was never 
withdrawn.—Chicago & E. I. Ry. Co. vs. United States, 43 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 987. 

Examiner’s limitation of cross-examination of committee 
members appointed in compromise rate controversy to facts in 
members’ statements held error. 

In view of fact that freight rates were being imposed on 
objecting carrier by a majority vote of the committee appointed 
by examiner to make report seeking to compromise difference 
respecting rates, a much wider latitude in cross-examination 
should have been accorded. Such majority members had not 
only presented their respective statements, but had voted ad- 
versely to objecting carrier on other matters vitally affecting it.— 
Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission in hearing cases, should 
not admit incompetent prejudicial evidence nor preclude full and 
fair cross-examination of adverse witnesses (interstate com- 
merce act, sec. 17 (1), as amended, 49 USCA, sec. 17 (1)).—Ibid. 








Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Amarillo.) Exception to 
portion of answer not questioning manner or form of pleading, 
but challenging its sufficiency, held general, not special, excep- 
nee vs. Kansas City, M. & O. Ry. Co., 32 S. W. Rep. 
69. 

Proposition challenging refusal to sustain exception to 
answer and attacking verdict of jury cannot be considered, 
where appellants failed to incorporate assignments of error 
in brief.—Ibid. 

Requirement that assignments of error be copied into brief 
is mandatory, except as to fundamental error.—lIbid. 

Answer by railroad sued for injuries to intrastate shipment 
of live stock, setting out stipulations binding shippers to care 
for stock at own risk, held insufficient as matter of law. 

Railroad was sued for injuries to cattle sustained during 
shipment, and in answer alleged that shipment was made under 
bill of lading, containing stipulation binding shippers at own 
risk to feed and care for stock while on cars, and that if carrier 
should find it necessary to feed stock, carrier should not be 
liable for insufficient or unsuitable supplies or imperfect dis- 
charge of undertaking, and that laborers furnished by carrier 
to assist in loading or unloading should be deemed employes 
of shippers.—Ibid. 

Generally, action of court in overruling general demurrer 
presents fundamental error.—Ibid. 

Evidence is presumed to sustain finding where appellants 
failed to file statement of facts in appellate court.—Ibid. 

Error of court in rulings relative to pleadings on issue found 
in favor of complaining party are harmless.—Ibid. 

_ Where railroad, sued for injuries to cattle in transit, alleged 
shippers’ caretakers accompanied shipment and assumed duty 
of caring for cattle, appellate court must presume there was 
caretaker in absence of statement of fact.—Ibid. 
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Where caretaker accompanies shipment, there is no pre- 
sumption that injury to shipment was due to carrier’s negli- 
gence.—Ibid. 

Shippers, though found free from negligence, had burden of 
showing carrier’s negligence, causing injury to shipment in 
transit, where there was presumption that shipper’s caretakers 
accompanied shipment.—Ibid. 

Contradictory and uncertain verdicts present fundamental 
error.—Ibid. 

Verdict finding neither shipper nor carrier guilty of neg- 
ligence injuring cattle in transit held not contradictory and 
uncertain in view of inference that injury resulted from another 
cause. 

Jury found that cattle were injured in transit, that railway 
was not negligent, that cattle were not too weak to stand trip 
if handled with reasonable care, that cattle were not over- 
crowded, and that shipper was not negligent; but failed to an- 
swer questions as to how many cattle, if any, died as proximate 
result of injuries sustained in shipment, or amount of damages 
proximately resulted from injuries.—Ibid. 

Jury’s failure to find damages resulting from injuries to 
shipment raised inference that jury believed injuries were not 
chargeable to negligence of carrier, but to some other cause.— 
Ibid. 

Right to object to verdict as not being specific as to cause 
of injuries held waived by failure to request issue thereon. 
—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


eta 





(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Evidence held to establish shipowner’s negligence in failing to 
protect green hides during delay caused by strike, rendering it 
liable notwithstanding bill of lading exemption. 

The vessel was delayed at port of call for nearly two and 
one-half months, due to seamen’s strike. Consignee’s proof 
showed that shipowner failed to notify consignee of the delay 
so that it might take measures to protect the goods in case 
ship officers did not do so, and that officers and crew were neg- 
ligent in not at any time opening hatch covers to ventilate cargo 
while ship was at anchor, in failing to investigate whether hides 
had been injured during the delay by inspection or handling, 
though such inspection and proper handling could have been 
had while ship’s journey was interrupted.—Armand Schmoll, Inc., 
vs. Commonwealth & Dominion Line, Ltd., 245 N. Y. S. 224. 

Notwithstanding bill of lading exempts shipowner from dam- 
ages through strikes, strike does not justify abandoning cargo. 
—Ibid. 

In case of strike, ship’s officers must do what reasonable 
person would do under similar circumstances to preserve cargo, 
notwithstanding bill of lading exemptions.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Evidence that hops were stowed in hottest part of ship estab- 
lished carrier’s negligence and overcame exemption from lia- 
bility in bill of lading (Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190, 191)). 

Bill of lading provided that carrier should not be liable for 
damage by heat, temperature, change of character, nature of 
goods, shrinkage, fumigation, and disinfection. Plaintiff proved 
by one of carrier’s witnesses, that hops were stowed in hottest 
part of ship, immediately adjacent to engine room, which was 
unsuitable place for stowing hops, having regard to their char- 
acter.—Carl Ullman & Co. vs. American Hawaiian S. S. Co., 245 
N. Y. S. 289. 


SHORT-HAULING LITIGATION 


The suit on account of the alleged short-hauling required 
by the Commission’s order in I. and S. No. 3290, restriction in 
routing in connection with the Georgia & Florida between Green- 
wood, S. C., and Augusta, Ga., about which the Commission was 
advised in advance (see Traffic World, December 27, p. 1621), 
has been begun under the title, Equity No. 278, Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. vs. United States. The complainants other than the 
one mentioned in the title are the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Charleston & Western Carolina. The case is docketed in 
the western district of South Carolina, but is to be heard at 
Charlotte, N. C., January 23. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended December 20 
totaled 713,810 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 30,638 
cars under the preceding week this year and a decrease of 
128,965 cars below the same week last year. It also was a 
reduction of 186,810 cars below the corresponding week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended De- 
cember 20 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,791 and 4,846; live 
stock, 2,320 and 2,064; coal, 38,729 and 47,260; coke, 2,371 and 2,928; 
forest products, 2,594 and 3,460; ore, 1,066 and 1,107; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 55,714 and 59,422; miscellaneous, 49,966 and 61,291; total, 
1930, 158,551; 1929, 182,378; 1928, 203,162. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,492 and 2,563; live 
stock, 1,649 and 1,625; coal, 38,413 and 47,018; coke, 3,754 and 5,372; 
forest products, 1,377 and 2,264; ore, 360 and 1,976; merchandise, L. 
L. C., 42,661 and 48,731; miscellaneous, 48,032 and 65,326; total, 1930, 
138,738; 1929, 174,875; 1928, 187,284. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 201 and 205; live 
stock, 62 and 75; coal, 32,520 and 43,418; coke, 336 and 418; forest prod- 
ucts, 694 and 1,284; ore, 159 and 115; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,663 and 
6,533; miscellaneous, 4,625 and 5,648; total, 1930, 44,260; 1929, 57,696; 
1928, 54,618. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,425 and 2,535; live 
stock, 1,194 and 1,502; coal, 22,515 and 26,491; coke, 492 and 622; 
forest products, 9,564 and 16,413; ore, 776 and 948; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 35,721 and 38,218; miscellaneous, 39,281 and 45,988; total, 
1930, 111,968; 1929, 132,717; 1928, 140,135. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,487 and 10,388; 
live stock, 7,250 and 7,860; coal, 8,796 and 11,139; coke, 1,223 and 1,650; 
forest products, 8,361 and 12,484; ore, 186 and 413; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 26,731 and 28,413; miscellaneous, 21,950 and 24,977; total, 1930, 
83,984; 1929, 97,324; 1928, 100,565. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,422 and 
11,362; live stock, 8,455 and 9,084; coal, 14,548 and 17,029; coke, 123 
and 162; forest products, 4,739 and 7,346; ore, 2,874 and 3,672; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,426 and 31,839; miscellaneous, 42,584 and 46,859; 
total, 1930, 114,171; 1229, 127,353; 1928, 137,729. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,231 and 4,296; 
live stock, 1,812 and 2,206; coal, 6,001 and 7,314; coke, 193 and 213; 
forest products, 3,889 and 5,520; ore, 322 and 563; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 14,348 and 15,380; miscellaneous, 31,342 and 34,940; total, 1930, 62,138; 
1929, 70,432; 1928, 77,127. 

Total all roads: Grain and grain products, 36,049 and 36,195; live 
stock, 22,742 and 24,416; coal, 161,522 and 199,669; coke, 8,492 and 11,365; 
forest products, 31,218 and 48,771; ore, 5,743 and 8,794; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 210,264 and 228,536; miscellaneous, 237,780 and 285,029; total, 
1930, 713,810; .1929, 842,775; 1928, 900,620. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 

1930 
Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 
Four weeks in February........ . 3,505,962 
Five weeks in March 4,414,625 
Pour weeks in April... ..c.cscsse 3,619,293 
Five weeks in May 4,598,555 
Four weeks in June... 3,719,447 
Pour weeks im July. .....cccisccces 3,555,731 
Five weeks in August 4,670,368 
Four weeks in September........ 3,725,243 
Four weeks in October........... ‘ 
Five weeks in November 
Week ended December 
Week ended December 13......... 
Week ended December 20........ 900,620 


Total 50,921,913 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 
No. 23122 and Sub. 1, MacDougald Construction Co. vs. A. 


C. L. et al. Complainant asks for a rehearing and reargument. 

No. 17517 et al, Rates on chert, clay, sand, and gravel 
within state of Georgia. Carriers, respondents and defendants 
in No. 17517, and related cases, 122 I. C. C. 133, 140 I. C. C. 85, 
and 160 I. C. C. 309, by J. E. Tilford, chairman of Southern 
Freight Association, their agent, asks for modification of Com- 
mission’s orders entered in these proceedings so that the term 
“slag” as used therein will not include ground open-hearth basic 
slag, or basic phosphate slag. 

No. 22968, Borden Southern Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
Defendants ask for further hearing. 

No. 22065, Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Complainants ask for reopening for reconsidera- 
tion and oral argument on record as made. 

No. 22147, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. D. & H. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening, amendment, rehearing, and/or 
reargument and/or reconsideration by full Commission. 

No. 22320 (Subs. 1-2), Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
Mid-West Service Bureau, authorized traffic agent for and on 
behalf of Perrine Armstrong Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., asks for 
reconsideration on record as made herein. 

No. 22641, National Broom Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complainant asks for reopening, rehearing, and/or 
reconsideration and modification of report in proceeding. 

No. 19942, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. & 
L. N. et al., and No. 21160, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of 
Louisiana vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant in No. 21160, 
asks for a rehearing, only for the specific purpose of allowing 
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it to submit new and important evidence that has developed 
subsequent to the closing of the record, pertaining to damages 
and reparation. 

No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products, including fourth 
section application 14230. W. Stephenson, receiver of the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas Railway Co., asks for authority to apply 
differentials over the scale of rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission in these proceedings and for proper relief from the 
provisions of the fourth section. 

No. 22806, L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants ask 
for reconsideration, for argument before entire Commission, and 
for postponement of effective date of order entered herein by 
division 3. 

No. 16544, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. 
et al. White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. asks for modification of 
findings in this case, with respect to reparation. 

No. 22235, Geo. F. Burt & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Complainants ask for reopening and reconsideration of report 
of Commission by division 5, rendered November 11, 1930. 

No. 22471 (and Sub. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complainant asks for a rehearing herein. 

No. 22821, General Mills, Inc., successor to the Red Star 
Milling Co., vs. C. R. I. & P. Complainant asks for vacation of 
order, reopening, rehearing, reconsideration by full Commission 
and oral argument. 

No. 22239, Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. of Ne- 
braska vs. C. & N. W. et al. Interveners, Missouri Portland 
Cement Co. and Dewey Portland Cement Co., ask for reopening 
and consolidation with No. 22691, Dewey Portland Cement Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

No. 22109, rates on sand, gravel, crushed stone and chert 
within the state of South Carolina. Saluda Crushed Stone Co. 
asks for reopening. 

No. 11999, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. 
Louisville & Nashville and other defendants ask for vacation 
of order entered herein on June 16, 1922. 


CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE 


The new year finds farmers faced with the necessity of re- 
ducing production costs, says the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in its January 1 sum- 
mary of the agricultural situation. 

Forced to operate under conditions of low-priced farm prod- 
ucts and a relatively high level of wages and charges, the bureau 
reports efforts by farmers to cut costs by using only their best 
land, improved equipmnt, productive stock and seed, and by 
careful planning of work. 

Reviewing agricultural events of the past year, the bureau 
Says: 

The year 1930 proved to be one of rather bewildering develop- 
ments. <A great drought reduced corn, hay, and pasture to the 
smallest crops in many years. A major industrial depression cur- 
tailed the market for cotton, meat, milk, and various other products. 
A precipitous, world-wide decline in general commodity prices put 
further pressure especially upon raw materials, including farm prod- 
ucts. An accumulated supply of wheat added to the distressed 
market position of that important crop. Even among bad years, 
1930 stands unique. 

Agricultural production, as a whole, declined in 1930. Total crop 
production was about 5 per cent less than in 1929. In 1930 the total 
output of the principal crops was 7 per cent less per capita than in 
1929 and 13 per cent less than the previous 10-year average. Not- 
withstanding drought and feed shortage, the total slaughter of meat 
under federal inspection in the first 10 months (amounting to 10% 
billion pounds) was about 4 per cent less this year than last. 

The amazing thing, from the farmers’ standpoint, was the sweep- 
ing decline in prices. The crops of 1930 had an aggregate value of 
$6,274,000,000, based upon average farm prices December 1. This 
compares with a total value of $8,675,000,000 a year ago. Thus, 
the 5 per cent smaller crops of 1930 had a December value about 
28 per cent less than in the previous year. 

Similarly in the case of livestock, the packers paid a total of 
$1,554,000,000 for all cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, and lambs slaughtered 
during the first 10 months of 1930, under federal inspection. The 
comparable figure last year was $1,783,000,000. Thus, approximately 
t per cent less meat brought about 8 per cent less money. 

A striking thing, in the face of the past year and of the many 
hard years since 1920, has been the stability of agricultural pro- 
duction. The wheat report issued December 19 showed only about 
1 per cent reduction in winter wheat acreage and a 4 per cent 
increase in rye, compared with a year ago.. The December pig survey 
shows only about 1 per cent decrease in this fall’s pig crop and 
indicates that the number of sows farrowing next spring will be 
about the same as last spring. 


RAIL TIES PURCHASED 


Steam and electric railroads in the United States in 1929 
purchased 85,662,513 crossties and 315,478,000 feet, board meas- 
ure, of switch ties and bridge ties, according to a preliminary 
tabulation of data collected in 1930 by the Bureau of the Census 
of the Department of Commerce in cooperation with the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. The number of cross- 
ties showed a decrease of 17.1 per cent as compared with 
103,384,323 purchased in 1927, the last preceding census year, 
and the quantity of bridge and switch ties decreased 4.5 per 
cent as compared with 1927. 
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Eastern Rail Consolidation 


Hoover Makes Known Agreement on Four System 
Plan—Political Controversy Stirred Up 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Hoover announced at the White House December 
30 that a plan for consolidation of the railroads in Official Clas- 
sification Territory into four systems had been agreed on by 
representatives of the Pennsylvania, New York Central, Nickel 
Plate, and Baltimore & Ohio railroads, and that the negotiations 
that had resulted in that agreement were undertaken at his 
suggestion. 

The text of the President’s statement follows: 


As a result of meetings of Gen. Atterbury, Mr. Crowley, Mr. 
Willard, Messrs. Van Sweringen and other representatives of the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Nickel Plate and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads, a plan for consolidation of the different railways in official 
classification territory (except New England) into four independent 
systems was agreed upon for presentation to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The four new systems embrace the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi River, including the Virginian Railway on the south, the New 
York Central on the north. 

These negotiations have been in progress for some weeks and 
were undertaken at my suggestion in the hope of effecting the con- 
solidation policies declared by Congress in 1920, and especially at 
this time as a contribution to the recovery of business by enlarging 
opportunity for employment and by increasing the financial stability 
of all the railways, and particularly some of the weaker roads. 

The transportation act passed by Congress in 1920 provides for 
a consolidation of railways into a limited number of strong systems 
in order to maintain broader competition, more adequate service, 
simplification of rate structure, lower operating costs and in the long 
run lower rates to the public. 

Puring the last ten years a possible grouping of the roads so 
as to carry out the law has been under constant discussion. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has no power to compel such con- 
solidations. They can only be effected upon initiation of the carriers. 

During this period a number of negotiations have been under- 
taken in respect to these railways, with a view to carrying out 
the wishes of Congress, but they have proved abortive. 

A year ago the Interstate Commerce Commission issued a sug- 
gested plan for consolidating these roads into five systems. This 
plan, like others, has met with objections which apparently made it 
an unsolvable basis. 

These uncertainties and delays over nearly 10 years have seriously 
retarded development of the railways and have prevented a desirable 
growth in many directions and have diminished their ability to com- 
pete with other forms of transportation. Such questions as electrifica- 
tion, linking up of different railroads, development of terminals and 
many other major imprevements have been retarded because of un- 
certainty with respect to the position which particular roads are to 
occupy in the permanent grouping. 

It is my understanding that the plan provides for the protection 
of the interests of the employes and full consideration of the interest 
of the various communities and carries out the requirements of the 
law in protection of public interest generally. 

The presidents of the major systems have agreed upon the many 
details of the plan with the exception of a minor point, which is left 
to arbitration. 

The plan, of course, must be submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has the independent duty to determine if it meets 
with every requirement of public interest. 


Shortly before the President made his statement, Senator 
Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee, 
was with him and it was understood that the President had 
gone over the situation with the senator. The latter said he 
was not prepared to say what course he might pursue with 
respect to his resolution calling for a halt in consolidations. 
The resolution was passed by the Senate at the last session, 
substantially modified by the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, and reported by that committee to the 
House, where it has been pending since. 

So far as Washington was concerned, it was believed that 
details of the plan agreed on by the eastern executives would 
not become available until the applications were submitted to 
the Commission. It was reported in New York December 29 
that the executives were in touch with Washington. Inquiry 
at the Commission indicated that no point of contact had been 
established there, members of the Commission who were asked 
about the matter stating that they knew nothing about it. The 
suggestion then was made that probably the negotiators in 
New York were in touch with the President. This situation 
was cleared up with the President’s announcement. 

Though it was believed that the President had succeeded 
in bringing about an important development with respect to 
consolidation of the railroads in the eastern part of the United 
States, it was pointed out that all was not clear sailing ahead. 
The applications embodying the plan agreed on must be filed 
with the Commission and hearings held. Representatives of 
railroad labor and of communities served by the various lines 
will no doubt be active in the proceedings. Considerable time 
will be consumed by the hearings and later by the deliberations 
of the Commission. The responsibility is on the Commission 
to decide whether or not what the rail executives have agreed 
on is in the public interest. 

As pointed out by the President, the Commission’s consoli- 
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dation plan calls for five systems instead of four in the territory 
in which the rail executives propose that there shall be four 
systems. The Commission’s plan provides for System No. 3, 
New York Central; No. 4, Pennsylvania; No. 5, Baltimore & 
Ohio; No. 6, Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate, and No. 7, 
Wabash-Seaboard. The latter system, called the fifth system, 
under the plan, would include the Wabash, Lehigh Valley, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the 
Western Maryland, all of which have been centers of consoli- 
dation controversies in the east. 

Motions to modify the Commission’s plan will have to be 
filed with the applications seeking approval of the four-system 
plan and if the four-system plan is approved the Commission 
will modify its plan to the extent that will be necessary. The 
Commission’s plan, of course, is advisory. In other words, it 
is subject to change if and when the Commission sees fit to 
change it. 

President Hoover, it is understood, because of concern on 
his part as to the situation faced by the railroads and be- 
cause of the belief held by him since his early days as Secretary 
of Commerce that the railroads should be consolidated into a 
limited number of systems, asked the eastern railroad execu- 
tives to resume their conferences looking to an agreement for 
allocation of the strategic lines in the east not now parts of the 
larger systems. It is also understood that this action on his 
part followed appeals made by business leaders that the Presi- 
dent make an effort to get the eastern executives to reach an 
agreement and thus pave the way for settlement of consolida- 
tion controversies in official classification territory. 

It is understood the President is not concerned about the 
details of the agreement but that his interest is in having the 
controversies settled and the condition of the railroads strength- 
ened, as he believes they will be, through consolidation. The 
President, it is also understood, does not feel that he has-in 
the slightest degree done an improper thing by asking the rail- 
road executives to get together again and by issuing the state- 
ment he did announcing the results. His position, it is under- 
stood, is that the proposals agreed on are subject to the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the Commission, and that the Com- 
mission has the responsibility to determine whether they are in 
the public interest. 


Couzens Criticizes Action 


The action of President Hoover in issuing the statement 
announcing the agreement of the eastern executives was char- 
acterized as “most unethical” in the following statement issued 
by Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, December 31: 


Yesterday the President issued a statement supporting the plan 
for consolidation of the railways in official* classification territory 
(except New England) into four different systems, arranged by the 
representatives of the Pennsylvania, New York Central, Nickel Plate 
and Baltimore and Ohio railroads. This in spite of the fact that 
the Senate on May 21, 1930, adopted a resolution to suspend all rail- 
road consolidations under certain conditions by a vote of 46 to 27, 
with 23 not voting. This resolution went to the House, where it was 
reported by the committee on interstate and foreign commerce in 
amended form, and is now on the House calendar. This, in my 
judgment indicated the Congress was not in favor of proceedinz 
with further consolidations until Congress had had an opportunity 
to make further investigation. A confirmation of this view is estab- 
lished by the fact that on June 16, 1930, the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion authorizing the committee on interstate commerce to make an 
investigation of what had been accomplished by consolidations, and 
to make a report to the Senate. The committee on interstate com- 
merce has since then been making a careful inquiry based on the 
resolution. <A tentative report will be ready to submit to the com- 
mittee within a few weeks. Until that report is made and studied. 
there will be no opportunity to discuss it. The merits of the proposed 
consolidation cannot be passed upon, because the plan has not been 
submitted to the public or to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and until that is done, of course, I will not be in a position to 
comment upon this particular proposed consolidation. 

While I hesitate to criticize the ethics of the President of the 
United States, the issuance of this statement by him, in my judg- 
ment is most unethical. In the concluding paragraph of the Presi- 
dent’s statement he says: ‘‘The plan of course must be submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, who have the independent 
duty to determine if it meets with every requirment of public 
interest.”’ 

In view of the President’s support of the plan, it is questionable 
whether the “independent duty’? of the Commission can be ascer- 
tained. Everyone knows the power and influence of presidential 
approval, and everyone kndéws that these commissioners owe their 
positions to the President of the United States, and while it is the 
duty of the Senate to confirm these appointments, no name can get 
to the Senate without first having been selected by the President 
of the United States. 

There is rapidly growing a public opinion that the President 
determines the action of these independent commissions, and such 
opinion will not be dissipated by the issuance of the present state- 
ment of the President. 

As stated previously, I have not seen the plan, and so am not 
in a position to say whether or not in my judgment it is in the 
public interest, but I do say that if this proposed consolidation is 
not greater in the public interest than the consolidations already 
accomplished, or approved, as in the case of the consolidation of 
- = Northern and Northern Pacific, we may not hope for much, 
if anything. 

It is unfortunate that this great consolidation proposal is based 
upon the great suffering now because of unemployment. 
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It is inconceivable to me that this great consolidation proposal 
can be consummated within the year 1931, and therefore will not 
have much if any effect upon the recovery of business, or enlarge 
the opportunity for employment. 

Some railroad presidents have already stated that they have 
gone much further than they were justified in making capital invest- 
ments to take care of the present volume of business, or even the 
volume of business which we had in 1928 and the early part of 
1929. If such be the case there does not seem to be much hope for 
large capital expenditures as stated by the President. Certainly this 
plan does not seem to hold out any hope for increased employment 
or increased business. Whether or not the economies outlined by the 
President will materialize is questionable, but there do appear to be 
other economies not brought around by consolidation that might 
be practiced by the railroads. For example, during the past ten 
years there has been no reduction in the price of rail by the steel 
companies to the railroads. I am informed that they have been 
paying $43 per ton for steel rail during all of this period, while 
other steel products have been reduced on an average of 20 per cent. 
I am informed that approximately $90,000,000 have been spent by the 
railroads for steel rail, and had that been reduced the same per- 
centage as other steel products the saving of the railroads would 
have been $18,000,000. The fact that all companies seem to have 
been charging the railroads $43 per ton would make it appear that 
there must have been some collusion between the railroads and the 


steel companies. 

There is also a practice engaged in by the railroads of letting 
much of their work be done without securing competitive proposals, 
and this certainly cannot have been done in the public interest. 

I fully recognize some of the difficulties that the railroads are 
now encountering by competition by other means of transportation, 
but this is an experience no different than that with which other 
industries have to contend. 

I have evidenced my interest in attempting to solve some of 
these problems by my effort to get Congress to adopt legislation 
to regulate bus operation, but because of the diversity of opinion 
existing in the Senate, nothing has yet been accomplished. 

The putting together of some fifty railroads in the official classi- 
fication territory will involve a great many problems, and the solu- 
tion of these problems by the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be watched with great interest to see whether or not the President’s 
claims that this consolidation is in the public interest are warranted. 


At the White House it was stated that the President would 
not make a reply to Senator Couzens’ statement. 

While copies of Senator Couzens’ statement were being 
prepared for newspapermen, Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, was closeted with the senator. As Mr. Wil- 
lard left the senator’s office he was asked whether the proposed 
consolidations would result in rate reductions. He laughed 
and said that that was the question the senator had been put- 
ting to him. He indicated he did not wish to answer any 
questions and that he did not wish to delay the newspaper- 
men’s interview with the senator. 

Senator Couzens said Mr. Willard had come to discuss the 
situation with respect to the agreement reached by the execu- 
tives. As to rate reductions, the senator said Mr. Willard had 
not said much except that rate reductions were necessary to 
meet the competition of other agencies of transportation and 
that the only way he could see to reduce rates was to reduce 
costs. . 

Mr. Willard, according to the senator, said the Baltimore 
and Ohio would attach a memorandum to its application pro- 
viding that labor was not to be discharged because of consoli- 
dation. No assurance as to the other executives in that respect 
was given by Mr. Willard, said he. The senator said Mr. Wil- 
lard said 80 per cent of reduction in costs would come out of 
labor but that he proposed not to discharge labor but simply 
not fill vacancies caused by death, retirements, and resigna- 
tions. Senator Couzens remarked in that connection that while 
such a policy would not throw out of work those employed 
when the consolidation was effected, it would shut the door to 
further employment, and that obviously there would be hun- 
dreds of thousands fewer railroad workers than now. 


“In my opinion Congress gave the Commission too much 
power to determine what is in the public interest in this mat- 
ter,” said Senator Couzens, adding that the Commission had 
the power to set aside anti-trust laws and to permit great con- 
solidations. 

“It is my judgment,” he continued, “that Congress should 
reserve to itself the right to determine whether these consoli- 
dations are in the public interest. The Commission hears 
testimony, then goes behind closed doors and there is no public 
debate as there is in Congress. It is astounding to me that 
eleven men should get behind closed doors and determine 
whether a consolidation is in the public interest and then vote 
their conclusions in privacy.” 

Asked what course he would have established, Senator 
Couzens said he would have the Commission report to Con- 
gress with recommendations. 

As to the Commission being influenced by the President’s 
statement, the senator said there were “a number of very weak 
men” on the Commission who might be influenced by the 
President. He thought that Representative Huddleston, of 
Alabama, a Democratic member of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, had stated the case accu- 
rately when he said the President, by issuing the statement, 
had prejudged the case. 

Senator Couzens said the President had always favored a 
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four-system plan in the east and that he was against the Com- 
mission’s plan for five systems. 

The eastern executives, Senator Couzens said Mr. Willard 
told him, had entered into a gentleman’s agreement and up to 
that time there was no written agreement. He said Mr. Wil- 
lard said that if any one of the executives chose to back down, 
the whole thing would blow up. It was understood the execu- 
tives were to meet to put the agreement into writing. 

Until he had obtained and studied the proposed plan, said 
the senator, he could not say what action he might take with 
respect to offering a resolution intended to hold up the pro- 
posals. In view of the fact that the President was in favor of 
consolidations, he added, it was to be expected that he would 
veto any resolution of Congress requiring a halt. 

Representative Parker, chairman of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, approved the course taken 
by the President. He was favorably impressed also with the 
proposal for four systems. He believed the consolidations 
would result in better service, lower rates and more economical 
operation. 

It was reported in New York that the rail executives were 
considering asking the President to act as arbitrator with re- 
spect to trackage rights over the Nickel Plate for the Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Willard called on Commissioner Meyer December 31. 
He expressed the opinion that the effecting of the proposed 
consolidations would strengthen the financial condition of the 
railroads involved and make for stabilization. 


What the Plan Is 


At the time this was written the only fully authenticated 
statement in respect of the plan of the eastern executives was 
that they had reached a gentlemen’s agreement that there 
should be four systems in that part of eastern or official terri- 
tory west of the line dividing Eastern Trunk Line and New 
England territories. It was believed among commissioners that 
there was a real foundation for the declaration made in New 
York reports that the Nickel Plate was willing to grant some 
sort of trackage rights to the Pennsylvania so as to give that 
system some part, if not the whole, of a line along the south 
shore of Lake Erie in return for entry into New York via the 
Lehigh Valley. 

Whether the Lehigh Valley was given to the Nickel Plate 
or to the New York Central or the latter was given the Lack- 
awanna was of only minor interest to Commission men at that 
time. That was so because the allocation of particular rela- 
tively short roads to this or that system was regarded as a 
matter wholly subsidiary to the main issue. 

As viewed by informed men at the Commission the question 
was as to whether the Pennsylvania had come out of the con- 
ferences with something that would satisfy its aspirations. The 
aims of that system have been regarded as the stumbling block 
in the path of the eastern executives, not only now but ever 
since the beginning of efforts to make a plan for consolidations 
in eastern territory. 

In principle, the eastern executives have been united on a 
four-system plan since 1925, when they were very active in 
trying to come to an agreement. They presented a four-party 
plan about five years ago to which the Pennsylvania attached 
an appendix showing that unless concessions were made to it, 
the plan could not be accepted by the Commission even as the 
views of the eastern lines for the purposes of making a plan 
of its own except at the risk of the Pennsylvania putting a 
veto on it. 

One of the things the Pennsylvania has long desired is a 
line along Lake Erie to enable it to carry traffic from one lake 
city to another without carrying it on long hauls to its main 
line fifty or sixty miles south of the lake and then back to the 
lake. 

The New York Central influence has been opposed to allow- 
ing the Pennsylvania to enter the old Vanderbilt system terri- 
tory, with such a line, on any terms that the Pennsylvania 
would care to accept. 

On account of the prominence of the lake line aim of the 
Pennsylvania reports from New York to the effect that the 
Nickel Plate had agreed to grant the Pennsylvania trackage 
rights, but that some phases of that matter were to be submitted 
to arbitration were accepted as indicating the pivotal point in 
the whole situation. 

Ordinarily a trackage right means that the road to which 
it is given may use the rails of the granting line for the 
physical operation of its trains but that the trackage right road 
may not solicit or accept traffic at a point on its trackage right 
line that but for the trackage right would be wholly local to 
the road that granted the trackage right. 

Because of the possibility of there being widely different 
views on the part of the Nickel Plate and of the Pennsylvania 
as to what would constitute a trackage right sufficient to meet 
the aspirations of the Pennsylvania the suggestion that there 
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may be an arbitration on one point was taken as indicating 
that the plan is still incomplete on the very issue that kept 
the eastern executives apart when they submitted what was 
known as the four-party plan about five years ago. 

Frankly, the thought among the Commission men who have 
been handling the consolidation matter was that the executives 
had made progress in their most recent conferences only to the 
extent of concessions having been made, in principle, to the 
Pennsylvania and that, in reality there was much ground to be 
covered before the agreement could be reduced to writing for 
presentation to the Commission. 

It was pointed out that everything else involved in the 
making of a plan to put on paper was subsidiary to that agree- 
ment. Whether the Wheeling and Lake Erie was to be put 
here, there or over yonder lt was suggested, was of almost in- 
significance in comparison with the question whether the plan 
provided something for the Pennsylvania it would accept and 
the New York Central and Nickel Plate would approve. Dis- 
position of the Western Maryland and other roads was regarded 
as of no greater meaning than allocation of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie or any other relatively small railroad in comparison 
with the bringing into harmony of the Pennsylvania on the one 
hand and the New York Central and the Nickel Plate on the 
other. 

One belief was that the New York Central and the Balti- 
more & Ohio had compromised their fight over the possession 
of the Reading and its subsidiary, the Central of New Jersey, 
by means of an agreement that the Baltimore & Ohio was to 
have the Reading and the Central of New Jersey while the New 
York Central took the Lackawanna. 

The resemblance of the reported four-party plan to the 
four-party plan put forward in Commissioner Porter’s dissent in 
No. 12964, Consolidation of Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522, was noted. 
Mr. Porter, however, did not propose any solution of the dif- 
ficulty presented by the Pennsylvania’s desire to have a lake 
shore line. That was because, when the Commission was deal- 
ing with the subject, the disagreement between the New York 
Central-Nickel Plate and the Pennsylvania had not been empha- 
sized. The Commission, in making its plan calling for five 
systems in eastern territory was making at least lip-service 
compliance with the requirements of the statute, because it 
seemed obvious that Congress would not relieve it of the duty 
imposed by the legislation of 1920. The fact that Mr. Porter, 
in his plan allocated the Chicago & Alton to the Pennsylvania 
and the Wabash to the Baltimore & Ohio is not deemed of any 
importance because the Baltimore & Ohio has bought the Alton 
and the Pennsylvania has acquired the Wabash. One allocatior 
is regarded as good as another. In the event some question 
were raised about the matter when the plan was nearing com- 
pletion the thought is that the two systems could settle the 
question without any great difficulty. 

The fact that the Commission has issued Clayton law con- 
demnation of the acquisition of the Wabash and the Lehigh 
Valley by the Pennsylvania, of the Western Maryland by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie by the Nickel 
Plate, the New York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio, is re- 
garded as of no consequence if the eastern executives can agree 
upon a plan. The condemnations are based upon the prohibi- 
tions of the Clayton act. The Commission has authority to 
permit acquisitions, if it holds them to be in the public interest, 
despite the Clayton act. 


However, before a plan can be put into effect the proposers 
will have to make a convincing showing to the Commission that 
what they propose will be in consonance with the consolidation 
part of the legislation of 1920. 


Minorities in the railroads proposed to be taken into the 
consolidated systems will alse have the right to be heard before 
the Commission with a view to having that body attach condi- 
tions to the permissive orders it may issue. They will also 
have the right to go to the courts for an adjudication of the 
rights claimed by them. 

The reported plan contemplates the building of four sys- 
tems around the New York Central, the Nickel Plate-Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio with an allocation 
of the roads that have been in dispute as follows: 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to the New York 
Central; the Lehigh Valley to the Nickel Plate-Chesapeake & 
Ohio; the Reading and Central of New Jersey to the Baltimore 
& Ohio; the Virginian to joint ownership by the Norfolk & 
Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Less definitely it has been reported that the plan calls for 
the retention of the Wabash and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
by the Pennsylvania; of the Western Maryland by the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and of the Wheeling & Lake Erie by the Van 
Sweringen interests. Also in a less definite manner it has been 
suggested that the four systems will hold the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia jointly as a terminal in the Pittsburgh district. The 
Pennsylvania controls that property. 
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Hoover Viewpoint 


Though President Hoover declined to reply to Senator 
Couzens’ charge that the President was “most unethical” in 
issuing his statement, it was believed that the viewpoint of the 
administration was reflected in a statement issued the night of 
December 31 by Senator Fess, of Ohio chairman of the Republi- 
can national committee, and member of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, through the publicity department of the 
a national committee. Senator Fess’ statement 
follows: 


As one member of the Senate interstate commerce committee, 
I wish to state that Senator Couzens’s publication this morning is 
unjustified. The President has done an enormous service to the 
country in securing a forward — in solution of the railway prob- 
lem, especially in these times when we so sorely need increased 
stability and enlarged employment. 

In this step the President has Sosy followed the desire that 
Congress has expressed in the law, that the railways should initiate 
consolidation proposals to the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
has succeeded where there has been ten years of failure in what 
the act of 1920 authorized. 

He has taken no position on the details of the plan. He has 
scrupulously stated that “‘the plan must be submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who have the independent duty to 
determine if it meets with every requirement of public interest.” 

Mr. Couzens without waiting to hear the full plan, or hearing 
anything as to its values, being himself opposed to consolidations as 
provided by law, is endeavoring to prevent the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from enforcing its independent functions. He is in fact 
saying that even if you find merit in the plan now proposed you 
must discard it because the President took the initial step in 
requesting the railways to present the plan; that you must discard 
it to show your independence from the President. 

In other words, the senator, perhaps without thinking, is directly 
intimidating the Interstate Commerce Commission in order to carry 
out his private views, which are opposed to the intent of the law. 


High Finance, Says Couzens 


In an additional statement relating to the eastern consoli- 
dation situation, Senator Couzens said: 


Since my statement this morning I have received information 
that the railroad consolidation plan entered into by the New York 
Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pensylvania and the Van Swer- 
oo more the result of high finance than it is in the public 
interest. 

It is reported that some of the high finance practiced by the rail- 
roads during the past ten years has reacted against their financial 
interest, that while they should have been endeavoring to operate 
and manage railroads efficiently they have been really engaged in 
great financial undertakings, and this proposal is more of a proposal 
a them out of their financial difficulties than it is in the public 
interest. 
om I am just in receipt of a telegram from a western governor, as 
ollows: 

“Students of transportation question viewing subject from stand- 
point of public interest will be appalled at proposal to consolidate 
railroads eastern territory into four systems. 

“These four proposed systems collected in 1928 nearly 45 per cent 
of total income all railroads United States. This proposal is great- 
est concentration essential industry into few hands ever contemplated. 

“Four-system plan was not contemplated by Professor Ripley of 
Harvard, who made original consolidation plans. 

“Five systems were proposed by Interstate Commerce Commission 
which revised the Ripley plan. Five systems were contemplated by 
Interstate Commerce Commission in report one year ago and only 
one out of eleven members of Commission at that time indicated 
support of four-system plans. 

“Four-system plan is contrary to law in that it will reduce com- 
petition and change the channels of trade and is open to objection 
on that score as well as the one previously mentioned. 

Possibly the great influence of the President may cause the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to surrender its independence and 
stultify itself by approving plans which it has consistently rejected 
heretofore. 

“Aside from the New York banking interests and the interests 
in control of the four proposed railroads I have never heard any ex- 
pression approving the four-system plan. It is not in the public in- 
terest and I approve your position as quoted in the newspapers 
opposing it.’’ 

It is really too bad that high finance and permanent railroad con- 
solidation should be proposed at the expense of human misery. It is 
in reality worse than playing politics at the expense of human misery, 
because politics is a transient affair, while the proposed undertaking 
seems to intend to tie the public up with it in perpetuity. 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, issued a statement criticiz- 
ing the President, asserting the latter had prejudged the case 
for the Commission. Representative Hoch, of Kansas, member 
of the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
said that, with respect to Senator Couzens’ statement that Con- 
gress should pass on consolidations, while Congress theoretically 
had the right to do that and also pass on rates, practically it 
would be very difficult for it to do those things. He said it was 
the business of Congress to lay down general principles in these 
matters. 

In his talk with newspapermen Senator Couzens said Mr. 
Willard had told him that originally he had not favored the 
consolidation proposals in the east but that he had changed his 
view. Mr. Willard was understood to have merely repeated in 
effect what he told the Senate interstate commerce committee 
some time ago, that the Baltimore and Ohio would have been 
content to go along as it was but that it had to become active 
in the matter because it was necessary to protect its interests 
in view of the steps being taken by other lines in the east look- 
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AT BUFFALO, N. ¥Y.— 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


Strictly modern warehouses located at the hub of the wholesale and 
retail districts. They are served by all railroads, the Great Lake steamers, 
New York Barge Canal lines and all suburban trucking companies. 
General warehousing with pool-car distribution and cartage facilities. 
Fifty cars per day capacity insures rapid handling. All freight is loaded 
and delivered under cover, which guarantees against damage from the 
elements. 
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AT PHILADELPHIA— 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Superintendent 
10 Chestnut Street 

Eleven mammoth warehouses strategically located in the principal 4 
tributing sections throughout the city, with a floor space of 1,300, 
square feet. All are served by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. We are! 
foremost operators of public warehouses and are equipped to furl 
any kind of service incident to the handling of package freight. l 
insurance rates—liberal allowances on stored goods. 
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Import Cargoes in Storage at the Atlantic Tidewater Terminals, New York 


19-sforing-shipping 


PORFOLK, VA.— AT PHILADELPHIA— 





NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
J. A. Moore, Manager G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 
are three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 
pal @iMight warehouses served by depressed tracks and concrete drives largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 


taneously. Two reinforced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses pro- 
vide over 1,000,000 square feet of excellent storage space with the 
lowest possible insurance rates. Exceptional facilities for the handling 


300,Mme 2,200,000 square feet of floor space. The receiving, delivering 
are MMSification yards have a capacity of over 4,000 cars. The terminal 


furns a with every modern device for the = and economical of both general and bulk cargoes. The railroad storage yard adjacent to 
nt. Lagmens of all classes of cargoes. There is no lighterage—property is the pier has capacity for 500 cars. There is also a 25-acre lot joining 
by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. the pier for the storage and distribution of lumber. 


NEW 
IC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
GWE Vice-President and General Manager 
17 State Street 


odertmmpuble- decked piers located within the free lighter- 
nits MPs via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide afford 
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r dodimtocking, faster arrival and departure. There is 
hter entions—no piling—maximum dispatch—fire- 
storfj™e™ ship. There is no trucking or transfer cost 


e stotmedling charges are exceedingly low. 
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d D. ir" Trafic Manager, 1646 Transportation Bldg. 
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ing to acqusition of other lines. The statement of Senator 
Couzens was made the basis of a report that Mr. Willard had 
said that he had now subscribed to the present proposals in 
order to carry out the President’s wishes. 


Political Controversy 


It was quite apparent that the issuance of the President’s 
statement December 30 had stirred up an administration-con- 
gressional controversy of major proportions. Further discus- 
sion of the matter when Congress reconvenes January 5 after 
the holiday recess is regarded as a certainty. An effort may be 
made to put Congress on record in some form as to consolida- 
tion being pushed at this time, though, as Senator Couzens 
pointed out, it might be expected that the President would veto 
any legislation calling a halt in consolidations. 

Members of Congress who favor additional legislation to 
facilitate consolidations, such as Senator Fess and Representa- 
tive Parker, both of whose names are attached to consolidation 
bills on which Congress has not acted, have been unable in the 
last few years to obtain action on their measures. The Parker 
bill Gould have been brought up in the House but the leaders 
did not think that advisable in view of the general situation 
that has existed for some time. The situation in the Senate has 
been such that the Fess bill could not be brought up for con- 
sideration. The ease with which Senator Couzens obtained 
favorable action in the Senate at the last session on his halt-in- 
consolidation resolution is indicative of the situation in that 
branch of Congress. 

The opinion was held in some quarters that, aside from the 
question of influencing the Commission, the President had made 
a mistake by issuing his statement. It was argued in support 
of that view that it would have been better if the President, 
though having succeeded in getting the eastern executives to 
resume their consolidation conferences and to reach a basis for 
agreement, had remained silent. It was contended that he 
would not have stirred up the congressional waters if he had 
remained silent and permitted the announcement of the agree- 
ment to be made by the rail executives themselves and the 
matter brought to the Commission for approval or disapproval. 


Hoover Not Arbitrator 


President Hoover will not act as arbitrator for the eastern 
railroads with respect to disputed points in the consolidation 
proposals, it was stated at the White House Jan. 2. <A report 
that he would act as arbitrator, it was explained, resulted from 
proposals that the President be asked to appoint an arbitrator 
or arbitrators if the railroads could not agree as to certain 
points. That still might be done, it was stated, but the indica- 
tions were that it probably would not be necessary to have 
arbitration. 


(FOR AUTHORITATIVE NEWS AS TO THE DETAILS OF 
THE CONSOLIDATION PLAN, SEE LATER DISPATCH 
ON PAGE 56.) 


FIFTY YEARS OF ELECTRIC 
RAILROADING 


The queer little electric hauler of fifty years ago was hardly 
as large as one of the trucks of the present-day electric locomo- 
tive. The comparison was pointed out by old timers following 
the appearance of Thomas A. Edison on the first electric train 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroad. It is 
just fifty years since Edison built and operated an experimental 
electric railroad at Menlo Park, N. J., the scene of his historic 
invention of the incandescent electric lamp. 

That electric railroad of Edison’s was built in the spring 
of 1880, and extended for a third of a mile over the grassy 
meadow land near the Edison laboratory. The locomotive was 
simply a crude assemblage of equipment on a species of flat car, 
with a couple of long brake handles, a control switch, and a few 
board seats for the crew. The electric current ran through the 
rails, entering the rims of the wheels, then through a metal 
“spider” to an Edison bi-polar generator, laid on its side and 
doing duty as a traction motor. The current thence passed 
through the opposite wheel and into the other rail, to return 
to the power house. The whole outfit had a nondescript 
appearance—but it worked. 

In 1882, Edison built a more pretentious electric railway, 
also at Menlo Park, three miles long, with sidings, curves, and 
trestles. The locomotive was much more business-like, having 
cab, bell and even a cow-catcher. This demonstration was in- 
tended to convince the late Henry Villard, president of the 
Northern Pacific, that the mountain divisions of his road could 
be operated electrically. 

“T had started to build a 400-horsepower electric locomotive,” 
recalled Mr. Edison, “but never finished it. My three-mile road 


was undertaken under an agreement with Mr. Villard that he 
would furnish the money. 


After the section was completed, 
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his engineers, ten in number, came on and discussed it with 
each other for three days. The section was exactly the same 
electrically as that now in operation on the New York Central 
Railroad out of New York. Villard’s engineers finally reported 
unanimously that the idea was forever impossible and foolish. 
Moreover, an engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad who came 
to Menlo Park to see the three-mile road stated that the elec- 
trifying of his road from New York to Philadelphia would never 
be possible. Today, two of the Pacific roads have electrified 
their mountain divisions and the Pennsylvania Railroad evi- 
dently no longer thinks that electrification of its line between 
New York and Philadelphia cannot be accomplished.” 


After he had ridden with railroad officials and engineers 
of the General Electric Company on the first electric train to 
be operated by the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western—having 
been invited to apply the power and start the train in motion— 
Mr. Edison was asked what particularly impressed him about 

















Trucks of a modern locomotive. 


electric railroading as he experienced it in this instance. He 
answered that it appeared to him to be highly successful. 

Edison also replied to a question as to whether railroads in 
this country would be practically one hundred per cent electri 
fied within the next generation by declaring that, in his opinion, 
this would be the case wherever density of traffic warranted it. 

The electric train service on the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western does not employ a separate electric locomotive but, 
rather, an electric motor car, hauling trailers. In the west, 
however, giant gearless electric locomotives are in service on 
the mountain divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
These mammoths of railroading weigh approximately 265 tons 
and are rated at about 3,000 horsepower. Edison’s first little 
electric locomotive, scarcely larger than one of the trucks of 
the most modern type, weighed ten tons and could develop 
twelve horsepower. That is what fifty years of progress have 
accomplished. 
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Materials Handling and Transportation (Part 2) 


Skid Shipments Most Notable Recent Advance in Movement of Goods—Steady Increase in Use 
of Materials Handling Equipment and Technique by Transportation Agencies—Handling Costs 
on Billion Dollars’ Worth of Supplies Through Railroad Stores Departments Annually Cut 
Drastically—Keeping Freight Off Floors of Docks and Decks of Ships with Skids and 
Trailers Modern Program of Water Carriers—Mechanization of Marine Docks 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


a he most recent notable advance in the 
movement of goods has been the development 
and growth of the practice of shipping on 
skid platforms,” said R. L. Lockwood, formerly head 
of the division of simplified practice, Department of 
Commerce, at a meeting of the materials handling 
division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He estimated that more than 9,000,000 
skids and 110,000 lift trucks were in use. 

Introduction of the skid into the transportation 
mechanism has resulted in both shipper and carrier 
economies. Advantages obtained from its use may 
be compared to those derived from heavier loading of 
freight cars. Increase of the average load of freight 
cars in recent years is said to have had the effect of 
adding some 100,000 cars to the equipment supply 
of the carriers, without the railroads being put to 
the expense of their purchase. That is an obvious 
transportation economy that must, directly or in- 
directly, affect both shipper and carrier. It seems 
that it would not be an over statement to say that an 
equivalent or greater public saving has been made 
in the same period through modernization of han- 
dling methods of all kinds applicable to freight 
shipments both before and after they are in the hands 
of the carriers. 

Because of the wide range of applications made of 
the skid, 
it is a par- 
ticularly 
suitable il- 
lustration 
of trans- 
portation 
economies 
obtained 
under the 
head of 
materials 
handling 
practices. 
Not only 
have ship- 
pers dis- 
covered 
that their 
use re- 
duces time 
and labor 
of han- 
dling, but 
the rail- 
roads and 
water car- 
riers have 
adapted 








Unloading pipe directly from car into plant by mono- 
rail electric hoist and magnet. 
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Weighing and billing shipments as they pass along conveyor on their 


way to loading dock. 


them for a variety of services. In recent years a number 
of lake lines and intercoastal steamship lines have used 
them to cut down loading and unloading time at docks 
and railroads have found it possible to reduce the cost 
of handling merchandise at freight transfer houses with 
their assistance. Perhaps the most notable savings their 
introduction has accomplished for the railroads, how- 
ever, have been in the stores departments. Some twenty 
or thirty of the largest railroads have found that almost 
miraculous economies can be realized by substitution of 
the skid unit for older practices on the great variety 
of materials a railroad stores department must keep in 
stock and distribute over the system. 


Handling 75 Per Cent of Work 


Railroads manufacture little other than that im- 
ponderable thing, transportation, but their stores depart- 
ments handle in the neighborhood of a billion dollars 
worth of material and merchandise annually. Some 
railroad stores departments stock as many as 100,000 
items. Handling is said to represent about 75 per cent 
of the total departmental work, so that realization of 
economies must come largely in that form. The stores 
department ordinarily receives and distributes to the 
system the supplies necessary to carry on the transpor- 
tation activities. 

Some time ago a representative of the Milwaukee 
road reported that introduction of modern materials 
handling devices, principally the use of skids and lift 
trucks, into the operations of the stores department of 
that line had brought about a reduction in departmental 
handling costs from $22.00 for every $1,000 of material 
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handled in 1922 to $9.00 in 1929. Handling costs for each $1,000 
of material that passed through the department in January, 
1930, were more than $2.05 less than in January of the year 
before, he said. 

Impressive economies of a similar nature have been obtained 
in the stores departments of many railroads. Examples are 
numerous and give an almost fantastic character to the litera- 
ture on the subject. To quote W. E. Phelps, New York Central, 
freight handling costs have been reduced from 88 to 32 cents 
at two of the terminals of that line, where lift trucks and skid 
platforms have been introduced. J. V. Miller, assistant general 
stores keeper of the Milwaukee, is authority for the statement 

















A portable power elevator at work loading a car of coa! screen- 
ings at plant of the Bettendorf Company, Bettendorf, la. 


that application of the skid to handling of brake beams in his 
department reduced manual operations to accomplish a given 
amount of work from 200 to 10, on a lot of twenty beams. Use 
of. hand lift trucks and skid platforms on the L. C. L. freight 
house of the Monon in Indianapolis are reported to have resulted 
in a reduction of handling costs from 73 cents a ton to 48 cents— 
and so on. 
Steady Increase in Use of Equipment 


“Application of materials handling machinery and devices 
in the railroad field are so diversified and extensive that it 
is almost 
impossible 
to give any 
summary as 
to progress 
which has 
been made 
with any 
degree of 
accuracy,” 
says a re- 
cent report 
on the sub- 
ject. “HR 
is known 
that in each 
de partment 
there has 
been a 
steady  in- 
crease in 
materials 
handling de- 
vices and 
equipment 
in the  in- 
terest of in- 
creased efti- 
ciency and 
gsreater 
economy of 
operation. 


or 





Centerline steel drum conveyor at plant of oi] company 


As far aS provides easy and economical movement of drums 
is known, along loading dock. 

there have 

been no 


startling improvements adopted on an extensive scale in any 
of the departments. The progress has been more in the ex- 
tended and greater use of equipment and methods which were 
adopted by the more progressive roads in recent years.” 
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In the handling of bulk commodities, in particular, there 
has been a steady improvement in capacity and efficiency of 
cranes, car dumpers and other machines substituted for older 
methods largely employing manual labor. Car dumpers that will 
unload forty 120-coal cars in an hour are in operation at the 
present time. The first car dumper ever constructed was 
placed in operation on the Cleveland, Canton & Southern 


Railway at Cleveland in 1890. Since then, the size and 
capacity of dumpers that bodily lift or invert the cars, 
spilling out the contents, have increased rapidly. The 


so-called lift dumper, which raises the car to a fixed height 
and dumps the contents into an apron pan, is the more common 
type in use. The rotary dumper was not developed until 1923. 
The first grain car unloader of the car dumper type was installed 
in 1920. By lifting and tilting, with a cradle motion, a box car 
of grain can be unloaded with equipment of this type in a few 
moments. When the car is placed on the dumper track, it is 
automatically centered, a door-engaging frame is brought in 
contact with the grain door, and the car is then tipped laterally 
against the frame so that the door is removed from its fasten- 














used for quick unloading of 


Power shovels are extensively Kk 
box cars of sand and other commodities. 


ings. The door is held in its revolved position during the dump- 
ing operation, which, with a baffle plate inserted diagonally 
across the car floor, deflects the grain through the opening as 
tilting goes forward. 

Extensive use of industrial tractors and trailers in terminal 
operations and conveyor belts and high lift trucks for icing 
operations is common railroad practice at present, to mention 
only a few of the many uses made of materials handling equip- 
ment. 

Water Carriers Reduce Costs 


Ocean steamship lines and lake carriers 
freight business have found that substantial economies can be 
realized by “keeping freight off the floor of the dock and the 
deck of the ship” with the aid of skids and trailers. In dis- 
cussing this subject, H. E. Stocker, of the McCormick Steamship 
Company, said the most effective use of the tractor-trailer 
method of which he knew was that of the Goodrich Transit Com- 
pany on Lake Michigan. 

“Formerly the freight (general cargo of all descriptions) 
was handled by hand trucks,” he explained. ‘“‘When the steamer 
was not loading, shippers’ motor trucks unloaded to the floor of 
the dock. If the steamer was loading, the freight, as far as 
possible, was trucked into the ship through side ports and 
stowed on the ship’s deck. 

“Now twelve hundred trailers and twelve electric tractors 
are used. Shippers’ trucks unoald to trailers. These are hauled 
to a place on the dock and left there till the ship starts to load. 
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They are then hauled into the ship and left there until arrival 
at destination. Tractors enter the ship at destination and haul 
the trailers to the dock where the freight is unloaded from the 
trailers onto the shippers’ trucks. 

“While it has not been found possible to load a ship with 
all freight stowed on trailers, a large percentage is so stowed, 
with the result that the average cost per ton has been cut 50 
per cent. 

“The Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company presents 
the most notable example of the use of skids and lift trucks. 

“At the Southern Pacific Company’s New York dock some 
of the freight is unloaded from motor trucks to skids. These 
are stored on the dock or moved directly into the ship with 
electric lift trucks. However, in this case, the skids are un- 
loaded to the deck of the ship. 

“Important savings have also been effected by the Elder 
Dempster Line, operating from New York to Africa, by using 
skids and electric lift trucks on its dock. 

“The Isle of Pines Steamship Company, operating in Cuban 
waters, is planning the handling of blocks of marble with hand 
lift trucks. These blocks, which will weigh as much as six tons 
apiece, will be placed on timbers so the truck can get under 
them. 

“The Moore and McCormick Line handles boxed automo- 
biles at its New York pier with lift trucks. The boxes are placed 
on timbers when unloaded by the lighter.” 


Use of skids and trailers in connection with water ship- 
ments presents a variety of complicated problems, due to the 
necessity to use space in the most economical manner and the 
peculiar conditions confronted from a physical point of view. 


A Lake Line Adopts the Skid 


The Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company experi- 
mented with trailers in an effort to reduce handling costs on 
miscellaneous merchandise before it adopted the skid and lift 
truck for the larger part of that class of goods handled by it. 
“It was found that these skid platforms and boxes, when evenly 
loaded with heavy compact freight, could be so placed on the 
boat decks as, in reality, to form a deck of themselves, and that 
quantities of freight could be loaded on top of their loads so 
that the only space really lost was that between the legs of the 
skids, which was negligible,” said George B. Wright, freight 
traffic manager of the line. 


“The scope of the work was then enlarged by employing 
power lift trucks to do the work between the boats and the docks 
and using hand lift trucks for moving the equipment short dis- 
tances. Today the company has in service about 400 skid plat- 
forms and skid stock boxes which are interchanged between 
ports carrying local port-to-port freight only. It must not be 
inferred that the four-wheel wagons or trailers have been 
abondoned; there are about 100 in use, and they carry freight 
such as pipe, bar iron, lumber, strip steel and other commodities 
not adaptable to skid-platform carriage. In nearly all instances 
none of this equipment is unloaded from the time it is loaded 
at the tailboard of the shippers’ truck at the shipping point 
until it is delivered at the tailboard of the consignee’s dray at 
destination. ... 

“It would be impossible to estimate the savings made by 
this changed method of handling freight as many elements are 
intertwined, but it has been considerable and it is felt that with 
more modern equipment greater savings can be effected in the 
future. At the present time the company is using electric power 
lift trucks of two-ton capacity with a 4-inch lift and 11-inch 
platforms 50 inches in length and 29 inches wide.” 
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This is presented as typical of the problems to be dealt 


with, and at least one solution. It is pointed out that the other 
two lake lines operating similar vessels, the Cleveland and 
Buffalo Transit Company and the Goodrich Transit Company, 
have found the trailer method the most satisfactory for their 
purposes. 

Marine Terminal Operation 


In the operation of marine terminals, old practices of load- 
ing and unloading ships have been slow to give way. “The 
technique of freight handling on steamship piers has been built 
up over more than a century of using the hand truck,” says 
one commentator. “The ordinary point of view is to use the 
hand truck most of the time and mechanical equipment only on 
special jobs.” But the code is being reversed, he states, and 
there are now steamship piers on which one seldom sees a hand 
truck. A more progressive spirit has been in evidence on the 
Pacific coast than on the Atlantic side of the continent, it is 
stated, perhaps because the terminals there are newer and the 
operators have not been so heavily handicapped by precedent. 
One of the principal difficulties found in connection with the 
effort to mechanize operations has been that “packages are man 
size rather than machine size.” 

But, despite the difficulties presented by the miscellaneous 
nature of ship cargo, dock space and other features, use of 
power equipment to carry goods directly to and from railroad 
cars, warehouse and storage space and into and out of ships is 
increasing rapidly, according to those in close contact with the 
field. A recent report told of the unloading of 2,100 tons of 
general cargo in ten hours at the Port Covington terminal of 
the Western Maryland at Baltimore. Electric tractors pulling 
from five to thirty loaded trailers operated directly from ship- 
side on the dock to warehouses and railroad cars. Similar 
efforts at mechanization are becoming increasingly common. 
At New York, 5,000-ton cargoes of Holland and Belgian brick 
are regularly transported and piled in spaces as much as a 
quarter of a mile from pier berths. Cargoes of Spanish olives 
in barrels or hogsheads are as regularly sorted over several 
acres of sand fill adjoining piers. Introduction of power methods 
is said to have reduced stevedoring costs from 50 to 80 per 
cent in many cases. 


A Transportation Refinement 


The cost of living is the cost of production plus the cost of 
distribution, someone has said, and any general improvement in 
the one or the other benefits us all. In the total, one factor is 
probably as important as the other. All transportation is a kind 
of materials handling, in the contemporary sense of the term, 
in that it is not manufacturing or fabricating and is a substitu- 
tion of power and the machine for something formerly done by 
unaided muscle. That, to become philosophical, is the way of 
progress—at least one kind of progress. 

Because of divisions in authority or jurisdiction, progress 
in the past in the application of machines to the transportation 
job has been inconsecutive—has gone ahead, as it were, in 
water-tight compartments, without a close integration of 
accomplishment in one field with that in another. Or, to put 
it another way, and possibly more accurately, refinements of the 
general transportation process waited until the twentieth cen- 
tury to put in their appearance. The nineteenth was occupied 
with the creation of large scale, cruder uses for power such as 
that presented by railroads and steamships themselves. 

The new science or art—whatever it is to be called—of 
materials handling is showing the way to economies and tech- 
niques that may one day bulk almost as large as the framework 
of rail, water and highway transportation on which it rests. 





Motor Vehicle Transportation 





MOTOR VEHICLE STATISTICS 


Seventy-five railroads used trucks as part of their shipping 
service in 1930, according to statistics relating to the automobile 
industry issued by Alfred Reeves, general manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. The number of motor 
trucks used by steam railroads was reported as 7,000. Sixty- 
seven steam railroads used motor busses. The number of 
busses used by the steam roads was stated as 3,087. The Rail- 
road Express Agency used 9,940 motor trucks, according to 
the statement. Other figures relating to motor truck and motor 
bus use follow: 


motor truck owners, 2,550,000; 


Motor trucks in use, 3,518,000; 
used by consolidated schools, 


motor busses in use, 95,000; busses 


47,500; busses used by street railways, 13,300; street railways using 
motor busses, 385. 

The number of carloads of automotive freight shipped over 
railroads in 1930 was 3,080,000, according to Mr. Reeves. Gaso- 
line consumed by motor vehicles in 1930 totaled 310,000,000 
barrels. 

Motor vehicles registered in the United States totaled 
26,718,000. The gain in registration in 1930 over 1929 was 
eight-tenths of one per cent. The world registration of motor 
vehicles was stated as 35,518,000. Seventy-five per cent of the 
world’s automobiles are in the United States, according to the 
statistics. 

Gasoline taxes totaled $515,000,000, and total taxes on mo- 
tor vehicles, $1,010,000,000, according to Mr. Reeves. 
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Cars and trucks produced in 1930 in the United States and 
Canada total 3,505,000, of which 561,800 were trucks. The 
wholesale value of the cars and trucks combined was $2,159,600,- 
000. 


BUSSES AND TRUCKS IN SOUTHWEST 


The part the motor truck and bus are playing in the trans- 
portation system and general economic development of the 
Pacific southwest is brought out in a report of the Department 
of Commerce covering a general commercial survey of this area 
recently completed by the department’s experts. This survey 
is in line with the efforts of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to provide American business with information upon 
which it can base corrections of faulty marketing practices 
which contribute largely to wastes in merchandising which 
have been estimated at $20,000,000,000 annually, according to 
the department, which adds: 


A total of 250,706 motor trucks were in operation in the five south- 
western states of Arizona, California, New Mexico, Nevada and Utah 
in 1929, the report shows, in addition to busses and passenger auto- 
mobiles turned to commercial use. These vehicles serve the dual 
purpose of supplementing the older forms of transportation in the 
more populous regions and furnishing to numerous outlying com- 
munities their only means of transportation connection with the out- 
side world. 

Over some areas as large as such eastern states as Maryland 
and Massachusetts motor trucks are the sole means of commercial 
transportation. Yet the development of motor services is such that 
it may be said that no place is too remote to have some motor-driven 
vehicle operating for hire, ranging from the private car owned by 
a mountain resident to the most palatial bus on the trunk-line high- 
ways. These with their variations, it is stated, give this area a 
rural transportation system in many cases as well developed as any 
to be found in the United States. 

The position of motor traffic in Arizona is cited as typical of the 
place of motor services in the transportation system of western 
United States. A great many communities find it necessary to depend 
upon motor-truck services in marketing their output from farms and 
mines and in securing their supplies from railway points as much 
as 100 miles distant. 

The motor truck in such sections frequently serves not only as 
the vehicle of passenger and freight transportation, but also as dis- 
tributor of the mails. Throughout the Pacific southwest motor routes 
operated by the postal service handle in addition to letter mail con- 
siderable quantities of parcel post, not only for the general public, 
but for retail stores as well. In these areas which are dependent 
upon motor transport it is by no means uncommon for the merchant 
to receive flour, sugar, canned goods, clothing and many other lines 
from wholesale centers by parcel post. The postal service can cite 
instances in many parts of the southwest in which the distance 
of commodity shipments by parcel post to outlying districts probably 
= be duplicated in any part of the country outside of the western 
states. 

The future economic development of many of the more removed 
sections of the Pacific southwest, it is held, will probably be based 
upon motor transportation. The course of such development should 
provide expanding markets for both trucks and passenger cars as 
well as for general motor equipment, accessories and supplies. 

Much detailed information concerning the motor transportation 
system of the southwest may be found, together with a review of 
entire economic structure of the region, in ‘‘The Commercial Survey 
of the Pacific Southwest,” published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the U. S. Commerce Department. 

The Commercial Survey of the Pacific Southwest’ may be 
obtained at $1.85 from the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., or from any branch office of the Bureau of Foreign ard Do- 
mestic Commerce throughout the country. 


MOTORS REPLY TO RAILS 


The automotive industry is preparing to combat “widely cir- 
culated railroad propaganda” for the increase of regulation and 
taxation of competing forms of transport, highway and other- 
wise, according to a bulletin sent to members of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators by John M. Meighan, sec- 
retary. 

“In publicity given to statements by rail executives and 
representatives with reference to taxation and regulation of 
commercial vehicles on the highways,” says Mr. Meighan, “it 
is apparent that the railroad spokesmen are trying to give 
the public the impression that their competitors on the highways 
are using public facilities without making any return in the 
way of taxes and are able to give service at a lower cost by 
reason of their non-regulated and tax fee status. In doing this 
they are not very specific in their reference but make the 
statement that their entire loss of traffic and revenue is charge- 
able to the bus and truck, choosing to ignore studies previously 
made by railroad economists which bring out the fact that most 
of their losses are due to privately owned passenger cars and 
trucks. In their statements on the unregulated status of their 
highway competitors they also ignore the fact that with few 
exceptions all of the states not only regulate the business of 
common carrier passenger and freight operation but also regu- 
late the size, weight and speed of the units operated. 

“With reference to the bus, the rail people do not acknowl- 
edge that bus operators are paying considerably more taxes in 
per cent of the amount of money invested than are the railroads 
or that the bus operators are paying in taxes an average of 
45 per cent of their net income. Undoubtedly the organizations 
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being set up by railroad employes for the purpose of advocating 
increased taxation and regulation of motor busses and trucks 
have come about because such employes have been led to believe 
that highway transportation is not now being regulated or 


taxed.” 
Declaring that the automotive industry is “prepared to 


fight,” Mr. Meighan says: 


While there has been no great amount of publicity as yet replying. 
to the widely circulated railroad propaganda the automotive industry 
has not been idle. Intensive preparation has been under way for 
several weeks and our members can be assured that when the new 
year opens we will not only be able to defend ourselves but, if neces- 
sary, be in a position to carry the fight to the railroads if they become 
active before the different state legislatures in_ their effort to hamper 
or discourage the operation of motor buses and motor trucks in com- 
mon carrier service. Studies are now under way, the results of which 
will conclusively prove the fact that the automotive vehicle is paying 
its own highway bill, with the proper share according to use being 
paid by each type of vehicle, and also that it is being adequately 
regulated from every standpoint in every state in the country. A 
general educational and publicity campaign, based on these studies, 
will be started within a week or two and this will be followed or 
accompanied by organized action in every state. 

While the rail propaganda discussed herein has had a wide cir- 
culation and much publicity it should not be hard to combat in view 
of its general non-specific and inconclusive character. As soon as 
the public understands that the real intent of the railroads is to 
increase the cost of highway transportation to the level of rail costs, 
regardless of the necessity therefor, it can be expected that the 
automotive groups will be joined by other organized groups in their 
campaign against the railroad program. To increase the costs of 
one form of transportation merely to protect the revenues of another 
form of transportation is one of the most peculiar premises that 
has ever been put forward in an argument for the increased taxation 
and regulation of a public utility. It is bound to react one way or 
another to the disadvantage of the railroads and anyone familiar with 
rail methods of publicity cannot help but wonder at the naive way 
they continue to depend on the credulity of a long suffering public 
in their efforts to better their own conditions by making the public 
assume the burden. 

When the railroads attack automotive transport they are striking 
at the very heart of the progress and well being of the American 
people and will find before they are through that the remedy for 
their problems, perplexing as they may be, is not in destructive effort 
against some other industry which has already proven its economic 
value but in developing a service which through its improved efficiency 
will assure them of prosperity in the field which they are peculiarly 
fitted to serve. The cry of most transportation economists and 
government officials for the past ten years has been for coordination 
of highway, waterway and rail service to bring about cheaper and 
better transportation for the public, yet, with few exceptions, the 
railroads which are supposed to be in hearty accord with this move- 
ment have done everything possible to hinder and prevent proper 
coordination of these facilities. 

If the public is not aware of these things it is our job to teil 
them and back our assertions up with facts. Unlike our self-declared 
adversaries we do not have to depend on general statements of an 
obviously propaganda nature which cannot be substantiated in fact. 





MOTOR-VEHICLE BODIES AND PARTS 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, according to a 
preliminary tabulation of data collected in the census of man- 
ufacturers taken in 1930, the total value of motor-vehicle bodies 
and motor-vehicle parts shipped or delivered in 1929 by estab- 
lishments in the United States amounted to $1,480,590,989 (at 
F. O. B. factory prices), an increase of 33 per cent as compared 
with $1,113,139,740 reported for 1927, the last preceding census 
year. The total for 1929 is made up as follows: 2,579,284 
passenger bodies (not including public-conveyance), valued at 
$512,239,799; 281,790 truck and commercial bodies, $42,453,817; 
17,879 public-conveyance bodies, $17,041,632; 6,412 bodies of 
other types, $2,193,304; radiators (shells and cores), $59,420,739; 
1,458,381 windshields, $12,802,670; transmission and differential 
gears, $86,545,447; 3,842,225 complete-unit steering gears, $19,- 
702,757; 2,323,320 clutches, $8,122,599; 3,599,087 axles, $94,861,- 
235; 1,189,855 rear-axle housings, $4,148,388; 1,016,644 rear-axle 
shafts, $2,136,063; 19,844,564 wheels, $62,616,113; 24,963,689 rims, 
$16,894,844; 14,091,592 shock absorbers, $29,169,715; 7,713,849 
bumpers and pairs of bumperettes, $29,531,692; 5,378,347 horns, 
$7,661,171; sheet-metal parts for motor vehicles, such as fenders, 
dust shields, hoods or bonnets, etc., $27,867,197; products not 
distributed by kind, $1,312,091; contract work on materials fur- 
nished by others, $419,823; parts and accessories not reported 
in detail, $443,449,893. 

Of this total, $1,463,051,155 represents the value of motor- 
vehicle bodies and parts made by establishments in the industry, 
and $17,539,834, the value of such commodities made by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in other lines of manufacture. 

The establishments classified in this industry are those 
engaged primarly in the manufacture, for sale as such or for 
transfer to motor-vehicle manufacturing plants in other localities 
but operated under the same ownership, of motor-vehicle bodies, 
parts, and assemblies, not including complete chassis, engines, 
springs, tires, batteries, ignition apparatus, and starting and 
lighting systems, which for census purposes are classified in 
other industries. Where bodies and parts are made and 
assembled into complete motor vehicles in the same plant, the 
plant as a whole is classified in the motor-vehicle industry 
proper. The statistics in this report cover only the manufacture 
of bodies and parts, of the classes specified, made for replace- 
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ment or for assembly into complete motor vehicles in other 
lants. ~ 

. In making use of the figures in this report it must be kept 
in mind that they include some duplication due to the fact that 
certain simple parts are sold by séme manufacturers to other 
manufacturers who install them in more complex parts and 
assemblies. 


A CORRECTION 


In the report of the transport coordination hearing of the 
Commission in New York (Traffic World, December 27, p. 1639), 
the name of J. P. Magill was included among those who led 
cross-examination. He was said to be a special representative 
of the New York Publishers’ Association. That is incorrect, 
Mr. Magill having represented the Maritime Association of New 
York. The Publishers’ Association was represented by W. J. 
Mathey, manager of its traffic department. 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


The first day of 1931 will be marked with red ink on the 
calendar but, in addition, it is likely to be marked with letters 
of the same hue in the history of railroad passenger fares. 
It will be so marked because of the return of the two cents a 
mile as a passenger fare basis in the territory west of the 
Mississippi. True, the basis will not be general, but there is 
a well defined feeling that it will tend to become general as 
the one definite method of meeting the competition of the bus. 
Some railroad passenger traffic managers fear the two-cent basis. 
Others have a different feeling. They think it may restore their 
line of railroad work to something near the standing it once held. 

Coming of the two-cent fare was heralded long ago and 
definitely announced insofar as the Santa Fe and the Trans- 
continental Passenger Association lines are concerned more 
than a month before the effective dates of the tariffs. (See 
Traffic World, November 15, p. 1232 and November 22, p. 1281.) 
After it had been announced in their behalf, the St. Louis-San 
Francisco announced that it would establish the two-cent rate 
between all its stations. The first of the year, in each instance, 
was named as the day the reduced fare would become operative. 
The tariffs are dated to expire June 30. Inasmuch as there 
had been experimental low fares before the tariffs that went 
into effect on January 1, came the fact that June 30 is named 
as the expiration date means no more than that there is an 
expiration date in them. It does not necessarily mean that 
the fares will be abolished on that day. It has been the custom 
of railroads in the making of experiments, to put limits on their 
tariffs and then extending the limits from time to time. The 
export rates on iron and steel are a good example of that. The 
“experimental rates” have been in effect for eighteen months 
or more, although the first tariffs gave them a life of only six 
months. 

Coming of the two-cent fare rate in the territory west of the 
Mississippi was clearly foreshadowed months ago. (See Traffic 
World, September 27, p. 763.) There were signs then of the 
spread of the idea east of the Mississippi but eastern lines 
have sat tight preferring to make efforts of other sorts to 
wean passengers away from the busses and their own auto- 
mobiles. 

All the recent daily newspaper publicity in respect of the 
Santa Fe and Transcontinental lines moves was brought about 
by sixth section applications by Shepard on behalf of south- 
eastern carriers and Maguire on behalf of Western Passenger 
Association lines to publish tariffs on short notice made neces- 
sary or desirable by the earlier moves of the transcontinental 
lines, the Santa Fe or the Frisco. The southeastern carriers 
applied for authority to make joint rates from their territory to 
Pacific Coast and intermediate territory on the basis of the 3.6 
cent fare to the Mississippi plus rates beyond on the basis 
tendered by the lines west of the river. 

The effect of the moves made by the railroads west of the 
Mississippi is to afford passenger fares of at least three distinct 
classes. As a matter of tariff construction it might be said that 
they offer five distinct classes. The first is the extra fare 
train charges; the second is the basic fare, 3.6 cents a mile 
for travel in a standard sleeper; the third is known as the 
intermediate, consisting of a basic fare a bit more than two 
cents a mile to be paid by those desiring to travel in tourist 
Sleepers; the fourth is the two cents a mile fare entitling the 
holder to travel in a day coach; and the fifth the through basic 
fare ticket from the east held by a passenger desiring through 
transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bought at an 
—s — there is no coach ticket based on two cents a mile 
or sale. 

The last mentioned or fifth class may not exist although the 
way tariffs read gives the impression that there are such tickets 
still on sale in eastern ticket offices. The holder of such a 
ticket, at any point, would have the right to demand passage 
in a Standard sleeper by paying the so-called Pullman surcharge 
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and buying a berth ticket. The rider on a coach ticket west of 
the Mississippi could not pay the surcharge and buy a berth 
ticket by exhibiting his coach fare ticket. 

Broadly speaking, all lines east of the Mississippi adhere 
to the 3.6 cent basic fare and joint through fare tickets that 
may be issued taking cognizance of the lower fares west of 
the river are made up so that the eastern line will get 3.6 
cents a mile for its part of the haul when the travel is on a 
regular ticket. Excursion fare tickets, of course, are excepted 
from this statement. Generally speaking, the official classifica- 
tion lines have not given any recognition to the lower basis 
west of the river. That is to say they are not, as the south- 
eastern lines are doing, selling through tickets on the basis of 
the 3.6 cent basic fare east of the Mississippi plus the tourist 
sleeper or coach basis west of that stream. One of their 
passengers desiring to avail himself of the lower basis must buy 
a ticket at the river. 

Wherever there are through ticket arrangements on the 3.6 
cents basis still in effect the question arises whether the joint 
rates higher than combinations of standard and tourist sleeper 
tickets are in disregard of the provisions of the fourth section 
making unlawful joint rates higher than the aggregate of inter- 
mediate rates. Some of those who have thought on the matter 
contend that such joint rates are not in disregard of the fourth 
section because the intermediates would not be of the same sort, 
one end being a rate exacted for transportation in a standard 
sleeper and the other being one exacted for transportation in 
a tourist sleeper, even if the latter is merely less ornate than 
the former, as is asserted when a railroad man feels constrained 
to make comparisons between the two sorts. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association, on behalf of the 
railroads in that part of the country, have asked short-time per- 
mission to establish interterritorial passenger fares on the basis 
of the full first class fares to the Missisippi River gateways 
plus the two-cent fare basis beyond the crossings. The applica- 
tion, filed by George G. Shepard asked for permission to make 
the new fares operative not earlier than January 1. 

In making this application the southeastern lines proposed 
at one gulp to dispose of a matter that has been troubling their 
passenger departments ever since railroads west of the Mis- 
sissippi have been flirting with the two-cents-a-mile basis of 
fares, good at first only for coach travel, but now good for tourist 
sleeper travel. 

“Your petitioners represent,” said the petition, “that the 
changes sought to be made are occasioned by the present con- 
ditions and as the transcontinental lines have tendered these 
fares for a trial period of six months, the rate committee, com- 
posed of principal lines of the Southeastern Passenger Associa- 
tion, in regular bi-monthly meeting December 10-11, proposed 
to the southeastern lines that the tender be accepted and 
through fares be published from this territory for the trial period 
named.” 

Application for permission to publish on short notice was 
made because there was not time to give statutory notice and 
have the lines for which Shepard was agent ready with their 
tariff publications by January 1 to be on an equality with the 
railroads that had taken earlier action. This application en- 
ables all lines to be in the procession. 

An experiment for an indefinite period with passenger rates 
at 2 cents a mile on four of its minor divisions is announced 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, effective Janu- 
ary 1. According to H. E. Pierpont, vice-president, the reduced 
rates are put in effect on coach service only to meet bus com- 
petition and the traffic results will determine whether the two- 
cent level will be extended to the main lines of the road. The 
new rates apply only on intrastate traffic on two divisions in 
Wisconsin, one in Minnesota, and one in Iowa. They are as 
follows: Wisconsin Valley division, Racine and southwestern 
division, southern Minnesota division and the Des Moines divi- 
sion. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 

A marked reduction, compared with the preceding year, in 
the number of accidents at highway grade crossings is shown 
by reports for the first nine months of 1930 filed by the railroads 
with the Commission. 

Accidents at highway grade crossings totaled 3,380 for the 
first nine-month period, a reduction of 709 compared with the 
same period in 1929. Fatalities resulting from such accidents 
totaled 1,448 in the first nine months of 1930, a reduction of 263 
compared with the first nine months of 1929, while persons in- 
jured so far this year totaled 3,831, a reduction of 853 compared 
with the year before. 

For the month of September alone, there were 385 accidents 
at highway grade crossings, a reduction of 136 under September, 
1929, while 162 fatalities were reported as caused by those acci- 
dents. This was a reduction of 45 compared with the number 
reported for September, 1929. Persons injured in highway grade 
crossing accidents in September, 1930, totaled 438, compared 
with 598 in the same month the preceding year. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Looking back over 1930, current reviews of the full cargo 
markets by freight brokers adopt the attitude that the passing 
of the old year will be regretted by few, so disastrous have 
been its effects in nearly every trade. The close of the year 
finds shipping even less active than at its beginning. A slight 
improvement in the long voyage trades is the only bright spot 
on the horizon at present, and even this has as yet caused little 
beneficial effect on freights. Aside from this one ray of hope 
there is nothing to indicate any change in conditions in the 
near future. 

Two grain fixtures were reported in the last week, both 
for the Continent and at “starvation” rates, one at 8 cents from 
New York to St. Nazaire-Antwerp for prompt loading and 
another, a berthed vessel with a part cargo to start at 7% 
cents for Antwerp, early January loading. European purchases 
are still on a small scale, with little interest being displayed 
by shippers. 

South American requirements for coal cargoes are lacking, 
but business to Brazil can probably be accomplished with ton- 
nage firm for February loading. West Italy and Adriatic busi- 
ness is probably procurable at about $1.50 to $1.80 for end De- 
cember-January loading. 

The sugar market is quiet with demand limited to a few 
small steamers from Santo Domingo to United Kingdom-Con- 
tinent for January-February. The Gulf-River Plate lumber trade 
reported no fixtures. Other divisions of the market show no 
developments of interest. 

It is expected that a series of general meetings of all the 
operators, both conference and non-conference, in the inter- 
coastal trade will be called early in January by Robert C. Thack- 
ara, chairman of the United States Intercoastal Conference, with 
a view to bringing all the lines into one big conference. Mr. 
Thackara, it is understood, has developed several suggestions 
for carrying the plan into effect. 

The necessity for bringing about a settlement of the con- 
ditions that have long existed in the intercoastal trade is reat- 
ized by the operators, due to the double threat of governmental 
regulation through the Commission and the demands of the 
railroads that they be permitted to operate steamship lines in 
the trade by amendment of the Panama Canal act, which bars 
the rail carriers from participation in intercoastal shipping. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


American vessels in the ten months ended with October, 
1930, carried, by value, 33.8 per cent of the general imports and 
35.8 per cent of the domestic exports of the water-borne com- 
merce of the United States, as compared with 31.9 per cent for 
imports and 34.5 per cent for exports for the corresponding 
period of 1929, according to the monthly summary of foreign 
commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. The per- 
centages for October were 30.8 for imports, as compared with 
30.2 for October, 1929, and 32.4 for exports as compared with 
34.8 for October, 1929. 


SHIP AND BOAT BUILDING 


Establishments in the United States engaged primarily in 
ship and boat building and repairing reported work done on 
ships and boats in 1929 to the value of $214,312,944, an increase 
of 11 per cent as compared with $19,028,517 reported for 1927. 
the last preceding census year, according to the Bureau of the 
Census of the Department of Commerce. The value of work 
done as reported for this industry does not include the total 
value of completed vessels (except those on which construction 
was begun and finished within the census year), but only the 
value of the work done during the year. No data were collected 
from ship and boat building plants operated by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The items included in the total as the value of work done 
in 1929 on vessels launched within that year are as follows: Of 
5 gross tons and over, steel, $45,205,106; wooden, $15,123,225; 
boats of less than 5 gross tons, $13,150,908. The value of work 
done in 1929 on vessels under construction but not yet launched 
and on those launched prior to 1929 was: On steel vessels, 
$21,497,493; on wooden vessels, $3,212,060. The total amount 


received for repair work, $116,124,152, forms 51.2 per cent of 
the aggregate value of all work done during the year. 


Of the 





vessels launched, 451, with a gross tonnage of 268,558, were 
steel, of 5 gross tons and over; 1,055, with a gross tonnage of 
226,248, were wooden, of 5 gross tons and over, and 28,967 were 
boats of less than 5 gross tons. 


FOREIGN TRADERS TO MEET IN NEW YORK 

For the first time since its foundation in 1914, the National 
Foreign Trade Council will hold its annual convention of Ameri- 
can foreign traders next year in New York City. The dates 
are May 27, 28 and 29, 1931, and the meeting will be the eight- 
eenth national foreign trade convention. 

The invitation to meet in New York was sponsored by the 
Merchants’ Association, the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, and other industrial and trade associations in 
New York. Arrangements are being made for the attendance 
cf more than 3,000 delegates, the largest meeting for which the 
council has ever planned. 

Headquarters of the convention will be at the Hotel Com- 
modore and delegates from more than 40 of the 48 states are 
expected, with representation from all lines of industry, and 
from banks, railroads, steamship companies and other foreign 
traders throughout the United States. 

Reduced railroad rates for summer travel go into effect a 
week before the foreign trade convention and will be available 
from all sections of the country. 


BUILDING OF WORLD’S LARGEST SHIP 


Approximately 300,000 workers in many trades throughout 
the world will take part in the building of the proposed 60,000- 
ton British liner, expected to be the world’s largest ship, ac- 
cording to British information contained in a Manchester press 
report received in the Department of Commerce. 

The British information indicates that almost every industry 
in Great Britain will be able to employ more men in the two or 
three years which will be occupied in building and furnishing 
the giant liner. 

Marble will be imported from Italy and Norway to be shaped 
into decorative pillars, floors, swimming pools, ordinary baths 
and lamp fittings, the British report states. Something like 
300,000 pieces of silverware and 60,000 pieces of cutlery will be 
required, as well as 200,000 pieces of earthenware, china, glass 
and similar items. Other materials are to be imported from 
many different countriess, the report states. 

It is reported that the British Southern Railway Company 
has agreed to build a new dock at Southampton of sufficient 
dimensions to accommodate the new steamer in October and 
that the contract for the construction of the liner has been 
signed. 


HOW WE STAND IN FOREIGN TRADE 


(By O. K. Davis, Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council) 

In common with a general recession in trade the world over, 
the foreign trade of the United States dropped off measurably 
last year. The figures for 1930, on the most recent estimates, 
show our exports to be approximately $3,850,000,000 and our 
imports about $3,050,000,000, a drop of 26 per cent and 31 per 
cent, respectively, from the figures of 1929. 

Our foreign trade is still more than 30 per cent greater in 
quantity, however, than before the war. Its recession in volume 
during the past year was only between 12 and 15 per cent, as 
both our export and import prices for the year were fully 15 
per cent lower. 

Import prices dropped more sharply than export prices 
because raw products and crude materials, which suffered the 
greatest price declines of all commodities during the year, con- 
stitute the greater part of our imports. 

This reduction in the prices of our principal imports com- 
pensated in many cases for losses in our export trade. For 
example, although our exports to Brazil were about $45,000,000 
less for 1930 than for 1929, the reduced price of coffee enabled 
American buyers to save slightly more than that sum on our 
purchases of Brazil’s chief commodity. In fact, the actual quan- 
tity of our imports was within slightly more than 90 per cent 
of our purchases abroad last year, denoting an active buying 
market in the United States for the materials entering into our 
manufacturing industry. 

Among the staples which we exported in 1930 in larger 
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quantities than in 1929 were tobacco with an increase of 10 
per cent, gasoline and other light oils with an increase of 12 
per cent, and wheat with an increase of 18 per cent. The unit 
prices of wheat and cotton, our principal raw material exports, 
dropped off by approximately 40 per cent from last year, ac- 
counting to a very large degree for the decrease in our export 
values. 

Among the manufactured goods which we sold abroad in 
larger quantities last year than in 1929 were such important 
articles as electric batteries, converters and transformers, 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators and fans; we also sold 50 per 
cent more radio tubes and 15 per cent more completed radio 
sets. Our exports of rayon also continued to grow, with some- 
thing like a 50 per cent increase in yarns, knit goods, ribbons 
and trimmings. Our continued growth, in fact, in many typical 
items indicated that outstanding American contributions to the 
world’s standard of living can survive a world depression. Thus, 
we increased our sales in carbons and electrodes for electric 
furnaces, asbestos manufactures, tin cans, finished and unfin- 
ished, aluminum plates, sheets and bars, tissue, crepe and 
toilet paper, boxboard and fibre insulating board for wall con- 
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struction, construction and metal-working machinery, track- 
laying tractors, matches, motion picture films and coin-operated 
vending machines. Also a new trade was added last year to 
our export business in the form of $7,000,000 worth of ship- 
ments abroad of sound-equipment for motion pictures. 

In looking forward to 1931 American foreign traders are 
analyzing their markets carefully and are preparing for the 
increased volume of business that is sure to develop. The 
resources of our credit, as shown in the development of Amer- 
ican foreign banking branches, on the one hand, and of the 
systems initiated by credit departments of our large manufac- 
turers, on the other, have been developed to a very high point 
of efficiency. Our services of transportation and communica- 
tion are better than ever before. Our export departments are 
better trained and are more at home in foreign trade. In shcrt, 
we posses advantages over our position in the corresponding 
slump in 1921 that are the result of nine years’ hard work. 
American foreign trade has maintained its indispensable posi- 
tion in our general commerce throughout the year and with 
better prospects for 1931 it is ready to resume the steady ad- 
vance it has made in all lines since the war. 





Inland Waterway Transportation 





WATER SAVINGS 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal) 


At the twenty-sixth convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress held recently in Washington, Secretary Hurley 
urged the necessity for water transportation that will penetrate 
the interior of the nation. 

“T find,’ he said, “that the all-rail rate from Moline, IIl., 
to the Pacific coast cities is $1.86 per hundred pounds. I find 
that agricultural implements can be carried by rail from Moline, 
Ill, to the Atlantic seaboard and thence by water through the 
Panama Canal to the Pacific coast at the rate of $1.18 per hun- 
dred pounds. This freight is being carried from Moline by 
the federal barge line and by ocean line through the Panama 
Canal to the Pacific coast for 75 cents per hundred pounds. It 
is evident that industries in the upper Mississippi Valley cannot 
use the all-rail rate nor can they use the rail-water rate and 
compete on the west coast with industries along the east coast 
of the United States, nor with industries in Canada and other 
countries. We have a farm problem in the great middle west 
and nothing could contribute more to the solution of that prob- 
lem than the building of industry in the midst of agriculture. 
To build industry in the midst of agriculture we must have 
cheaper rates from that great interior to the seaboard. The 
only practical method of getting cheaper rates for our bulk com- 
modities is by the development of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries, and with the completion of the Illinois waterway 
connecting the Mississippi with the Great Lakes.” 


To this statement no objection can be taken provided that 
the rates charaged by water carriers are fair rates, that is, rates 
which fairly reflect the cost of carriage—all the cost. But, if 
the people of the United States as a whole are to be taxed 
to provide part of the cost of serving part of the people with 
water transportation, the objection can fairly be urged that such 
a policy is inequitable. It is a sound principle in taxation that 
special benefits to a part of the community should be in the 
main paid for by the beneficiaries. The only way to assure this 
in the case of inland waterway transportation is to make sure 
that those who use the transportation are paying for what they 
get, and are not getting something at the cost of someone else. 
And an integral part of transportation cost is interest on the 
cost of the plant, whatever it may be, by which transportation 
1s performed. In the case of highways or waterways built with 
proceeds of general taxation, the users of these should be taxed 
meet interest on the cost, where no direct tolls are paid for 

heir use. 


With this proviso, the public is entitled to whatever reduc- 
on can be made in transportation costs by the use of water- 
ways. But the owners of the railroads are also entitled to take 
such means to protect their investment as will be effective 
Within the general principles of equity and law. The Panama 
Canal has brought about a situation, part of which is described 
above by Secretary Hurley, which requires a change both of 
policy and of law. In the first place railroads are debarred 
from establishing their own rail-water service on waterways 
and through the canal, and this they should be permitted to do. 
In the second place, a very careful study should be made of 





water transportation costs as a basis for water transportation 
rates, and water rates should not be permitted which are not 
in proper relation to costs. In the third place, railroads should 
be granted fourth section relief to meet water competition when- 
ever conditions satisfy requirements of the act. 

Who knows whether the 20 per cent differential accorded 
by the Director-General to the Inland Waterways Company ac- 
curately measures the relative cost of rail and water transporta- 
tion? When it was fixed it was a shot in the dark, pure and 
simple, but it has become a fixture in the tariffs. Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of the “Railway Age,” also speaking at the rivers 
and harbors convention, quoted from a study made by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, the following conclusions as to the 
Mississippi River: 

Between two points 100 miles apart by rail the average cost in 
1928 of moving a ton of freight on the Mississippi River was $1.12, 
made up of 60 cents as the direct cost of transportation and 52 cents 
paid by the public in taxes. As contrasted with this cost of $1.12 by 
water, the railways which roughly parallel the river could have per- 
formed the same service for an average charge of $1. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics, moreover, points out 
that in making comparison of rail and water costs so far as the 
Mississippi River is concerned, it has “leaned” against the rail. 
From capital costs chargeable against the river it has excluded 
all government expenditures for flood control, some of which 
might properly be charged to navigation and all the expendi- 
tures of the Mississippi River Commission for new work, dredg- 
ing and revetment. It has excluded from maintenance costs all 
the maintenance charges for flood control work. The four 
mills estimated as the costs of actual transportation per ton-mile 
(in the above calculations) are less than the actual cost in- 
curred by the barge line. The allowance for 50 per cent circuity, 
also included, is less than the actual weighted average of traffic 
handled on the river as a whole. Finally, the character of the 
traffic handled on the river is of lower grade than that handled 
by the railways with which comparison is made. On the other 
hand, the river ton-miles may be understated a little and no 
allowance has been made for passenger traffic by water. These 
items are a partial offset to the others. 

How much “saving” is there to the nation as a whole from 
water transportation on the Mississippi if these figures be any- 
where near to accuracy? How much “saving” is there to the 
nation as a whole in the case of the New York State Barge 
Canal, where the Bureau of Railway Economics finds a water 
cost of $1.94 against a rail cost of $1.09? Or in the case of 
the Ohio River, where the figures show $1.24 for water and 88 
cents for rail? Obviously less than none at all. And can that 
be said to be an “economic” form of transportation as com- 
pared with the transportation by rail? 

Upon what principle of equity is the general body of the 
public to be taxed that a small part of that public may enjoy 
cheap transportation? If this question be “propaganda’’—make 
the most of it! 


ILLINOIS WATERWAY PROJECT 
“The Secretary of War has approved the plans and 
procedure submitted to him by the Chief of Engineers for the 
prosecution of the work on the [Illinois waterway by the federal 
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government, and has directed that the work be vigorously 
forwarded,” said a War Department statement December 30. 

“The Illinois waterway, begun by the state of Illinois and 
carried well toward completion by the state, will connect the 
Great Lakes with the Mississippi system at Chicago, and will 
afford eeonomical barge transportation between the two water 
transportation systems. 

“The participation of the federal government in this work 
was authorized by the river and harbor act approved by the 
President on July 3, 1930. This act defines the parts to be done 
by the federal government and the state of Illinois. 

“The early beginning of the work by the federal government 
was made possible by the emergency appropriation passed and 
approved a few days ago.” 


CHICAGO PORT COMMISSION 


Institution of a coordinated harbor plan for the Chicago 
metropolitan district, involving an “orderly tying together of 
all developments designed to increase the city’s importance in 
international and interstate maritime commerce and to assure 
adequate facilities to take care of the new business anticipated 
late next year with the completion of the Illinois link of the 
Lakes to the Gulf waterway” is the object of the Chicago Port 
Commission recently brought into being by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the Commercial Club, the members of 
which have just been announced. 

The five men chosen to direct the harbors and waterway 
destinies of the industrial area from Gary, on the south, to 
Waukegan, on the north, are Floyd L. Bateman, former president 
of the Chicago Rotary Club and president of the Transconti- 
nental Freight Company; John T. Pirie, of Carson, Pirie, Scott 
and Company, chairman of the transportation committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce; Col. Albert A. Sprague, of 
Sprague, Warner and Company; Walter Riley, East Chicago 
banker and leader in the business and civic affairs of northern 
Indiana, and William R. Dawes, vice-president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois and president of the Mississippi Valley 
Association. 

Appointment of the commission was announced by Col. 
Robert Isham Randolph, president of the Association of Com- 
merce. 

The purposes of the Port Commission, as announced by the 
Association of Commerce, are: 


(a) To act as a clearing house for all water terminal proposals 
in a similar manner to that in which the Chicago Plan Commission 
and the Chicago Regional Planning Association function; 

(b) To study the existing: Chicago Harbor Plan, consider such 
changes and modifications as may be required by the continuous 
development of the Chicago District and to meet changing business 
and commercial needs; 

(c) To make recommendations to the proper authorities having 
jurisdiction for such action as may be needed to carry out an early 
and efficient terminal scheme for the Chicago district; 

(d) To study, prepare and recommend in the shape of specific 
proposals the establishment of a proper Port Authority at the earliest 
possible moment; ; 

(e) To act in advisory capacity to existing jurisdictions as to all 
matters affecting the efficient maintenance and operation of port 
and water transportation facilities in the Chicago district; and 

(f) Generally to use its best endeavors to bring into existence 
a full development of the Chicago district’s water transportation 
facilities so as to lead to a revival of Chicago as a water port and 
thus accomplish the complete realization of the natural advantages 
of this community. 


BARGE LINE AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just read the speech by the chairman of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, General Ashburn, to the convention of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, November 24. 

The General referred to the complaint of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association against what it considers as un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial, and unduly discriminatory prac- 
tices of the Federal Barge Line, as something that reminds him 
of “a nigger who is scratching when he don’t itch,” and as 
something at which “it is to laugh, as the French say.” 

And so there was presented to the convention the spectacle 
of a highly placed government official deriding the efforts of a 
large and representative organization of business men, who are 
citizens and taxpayers as well, to protect the legitimate interests 
of its members against the selfish usurpation of their functions 
by the governmentally owned and operated corporation over 
which he presides. 

We might reply in his same note of levity, but we will 
content ourselves by reminding the General that part of the 
taxes of the warehousemen go to pay the losses of his corpora- 
tion and the salaries of its officials, and they are entitled to fair 
and considerate treatment. 

In the 1929 report to Congress of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, the General mentioned the protests and complaints 
of the American Warehousemen’s Association, about the free 
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storage, free service, and unfair treatment, by the Federal 
Barge Line, and practically dared the warehousemen to bring 
their complaints to the Interstate Commerce Commission, before 
which tribunal, he stated, they were “properly justiciable.” 

The warehousemen did complain to the Commission, which 
entertained the complaint and held a hearing at Memphis on 
September 30, and though the case is not yet decided, the 
General publicly states that “it is to laugh.” 

But the Commission evidently does not consider it a laugh- 
ing matter, and, apparently, neither did the barge line’s witness 
at this hearing consider it a laughing matter, while under cross 
examination. Nor did the learned’ counsel for the barge line 
consider it a laughing matter, otherwise they would not have 
fought so hard and earnestly. 

General Ashburn went on to state that “the complaint might 
just as well not have been filed, because such free storage in 
transit was abandoned by the barge line before the complaint 
ever came to trial.” Now. let us see about this: On September 
29, one day before the hearing, the barge line made effective a 
tariff making a charge of “one and a quarter cents per hundred 
pounds for 60 days stopping in transit”; in other words, making 
a charge for the privilege of stopping, and so free storage and 
free handling still continue. 

The warehousemen do not object to the privilege of storage 
in transit, or stopping in transit; railroads all over the country 
allow storage in transit to goods stored with public warehouse- 
men. But the barge line gives free storage and free handling 
and at the same time confines the privilege of storage in 
transit to goods stored in its premises. In other words, a ship- 
ment of sugar is stored,in the barge line’s warehouse at Mem- 
phis; it is subsequently sold in Nashville; the through rate 
from New Orleans to Nashville would be protected and in 
addition, the sugar would have had free storage and free han- 
dling; but, if the sugar would be stored in the warehouse of 
one of our members at Memphis, the through rate would not be 
protected; consequently, our members do not now get this 
business. 


For a long time, the barge line allowed storage in transit 
to sugar stored with our members at Memphis; the owners of 
the sugar paid the handling and storage charges; the barge 
line had the differential against the rail lines of twenty per 
cent which the law allows, and our members enjoyed a large 
business. Suddenly, the barge line withdrew the privilege of 
storage in transit from our members, and confined it to its own 
premises and that of the municipal warehouse of the City of 
Memphis. Why did the barge line first allow this privilege to 
our members and then withdraw it? 


General Ashburn states: “It is the policy of the federal 
barge line to confine operation of its transit arrangements to 
wharf warehouses located on the river bank equipped to 
economically discharge freight from bargee and served on the 
back side with railroad tracks.’ How can the question of 
economical or noneconomical physical handling of freight, 
whether on a river bank or otherwise, affect the conferring or 
withdrawal of a privilege like that of stopping in transit? To 
confer such a privilege puts no expense on a carrier except to 
make a clerical record that so many packages of freight went to 
such and such a warehouse on some date, and moved out on 
such and such a date, and it has to record such exercise of this 
privilege of transit in its own warehouse. 


When the barge line coupled an exclusive transit privilege 
in its own warehouses with free storage and free handling, it 
deprived the public warehousemen of the opportunity of carry- 
ing on their legitimate business. But, by confining its transit to 
its own warehouses and allowing free storage and free handling 
in its warehouses exclusively, it gave shippers who could use 
the barge rail route the opportunity to avoid the expense of 
storage and handling formerly paid the public warehousemen, 
while the sugar was awaiting sale or consumption. 

The General says he would be glad to accord storage in 
transit or stoppage in transit in warehouses located on the river 
banks. Well, he will meet some physical difficulty there, too. 
Does the General want to make ferry boats of his barges? His 
barges carry, say 50 carloads when full. Suppose there are 
ten warehouses on the river banks of any one river town, each 
warehouse having consigned to it five carloads of the cargo of 
this barge. That would mean ton shiftings of the barge by some 
tug, with the corresponding incidental expénse all around. The 
wharf in front of some particular warehouse may be occupied 
by some other barge, and the General’s barge would have to 
wait its turn. The total expense is bound to be more than that 
incurred in loading box cars at the wharf and switching to 


some warehouse away from the river bank. 4s 

And so we reach the conclusion that all the valuable ware © 
house property two city blocks or ten city blocks behind the © 
wharves would have to be abandoned and new properties located © 


on the river banks, so that the ideas of economy of the govern: © 
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DUANE STREET 
STATION, NEW YORK 
* 


Handling a holiday shipment of turkeys » 


Where the handling of dairy products is an art 


Erie's Duane Street Station is situated in the very 
heart of Manhattan's dairy district, an important factor 
in quick delivery and in minimizing egg breakage. 


Every modern facility for safe and expeditious han- 
dling of dairy products is found at Duane Street Station. 
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ment barge line as to stoppage in transit or storing in transit 
could be met. These river towns, including Memphis, are more 
than a hundred years old and doing big business when they 
could only be reached by waterways and from the river banks. 
But commercial warehouses were invariably located away from 
the banks. Maybe these old-timers were wrong; maybe they 
knew nothing about the economical handling of freight; and 
maybe they never feared that old “Mississip’” might swallow 
up warehouses and river banks at one mouthful. 

Summed up: The warehousemen see in this situation an 
effort by the government’s barge line to get the routing via its 
barges of additional tonnage by an offering to shippers and 
others of free storage and free handling, amounting to a sub- 
stantial sum, which these shippers and others formerly paid 
to the warehousemen for the same service. 

And, by making the through rate apply to goods only when 
stored in its own warehouses, the government’s barge line is 
practically forcing the storage into its own premises and away 
from ours; yet the government’s barge line officials attempt to 
say they are not in the warehouse business; that their storage 
activities do not hurt our business. In other words, they say, 
in their unique classical language, that the “warehousemen are 
scratching when they don’t itch.” 

Such treatment, if accorded by an ordinary carrier, would 
be bad enough, but when handed out by a government owned 
and operated organization, it becomes doubly deplorable be- 
cause the government is charged with the duty of being fair to 
all its citizens, whether warehousemen or otherwise. 

The warehousemen have not hesitated to bring complaints 
against any carrier whether by rail or by water when these car- 
riers engaged in unfair, unreasonable, prejudicial, or discrimina- 
tory practices. Their legitimate interests and the obligation 
which the members of our organization owe to one another for 
the good of all, is our guiding principle in such cases, and not 
the promptings of any carrier, whether railway or otherwise. 

R. W. Dietrich, Chairman, 
Committee on Traffic and Transportation—River and Lake Ports, 
A. W. A. 
New Orleans, La., Dec. 15, 1930. 


MONEY FOR THE MISSISSIPPI 


Secretary of War Hurley has approved an allotment of 
$550,000 for continuing and extending revetment work on the 
Mississippi River in the Memphis district. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONER CASE 


The Commission has issued an order and notice of com- 
plaint against Michael C. Jones, a registered practitioner under 
Rule 1-B of the Commission’s Rules of Practice. 

The Commission said in its complaint that it appeared that 
Jones, called the respondent, under date of January 24, 1930, 
filed an application for admission to practice before the Com- 
mission wherein the respondent was required to state the nature 
and extent of his employment and occupation for the period of 
five years next preceding the date of said application, and in 
accordance with which requirement the respondent subscribed 
under oath as follows: 


During the last five years my employment and my occupation 
have been as follows: Traffic Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
Traffic Manager, Terminal Corporation, Traffic Manager, New York 
Construction Co., Chief Clerk to General Freight Agent and General 
Freight Agent of RR’s Executive Rate Clerk for RR. 


It further appeared, said the Commission, that the Com- 
mission, “relying upon the truth, veracity and comprehensiveness 
of the foregoing statement so subscribed by said respondent and, 
further relying upon certifications by Earl E. Strickland, Fred 
B. Blair and James C. La Coste, registered practitioners, that 
said respondent possessed all requisite qualifications under Rule 
1-B, Paragraph (b) of said Rules of Practice for admission to 
practice under said rules, did, on February 24, 1930, enter an 
order admitting the respondent to practice before it, and did 
enter the name of said respondent in its register of persons 
entitled to practice under Rule 1-B.” 

Continuing, the Commission, in its complaint and order said: 


And, whereas information has come to the Commission’s atten- 
tion, which, if true, would indicate that said Michael C. Jones, alias 
E. H. Cary, respondent herein, on or about February 26, 1929, and 
prior to said admission to practice, unlawfully, willfully, knowingly 
and feloniously did transport, and cause to be transported, in inter- 
state commerce from the city of Pensacola, in the state of Florida, 
to and into the state of Texas, at a point at or near the city of 
El Paso, El Paso County, Texas, a motor vehicle, to wit, one Buick 
roadster automobile, Motor No. 1970827, which said automobile had 


theretofore been stolen at said Pensacola from one D. L. Rand, and 
which said respondent at the time he so transported said automobile, 
well knew had been stolen, contrary to the statutes of the United 
States in such cases made and provided; 

And, whereas 


information has come to the Commission’s atten- 
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tion, which, if true, would indicate that said respondent, having 
entered his plea of guilty in the United States Court of the western 
district of Texas, El Paso division, to an indictment charging him 
with the crime of having transported, and having caused to be trans- 
ported, in interstate commerce said automobile, knowing the same 
to have been stolen, in violation of the so-called Dyer act, was there- 
upon sentenced by said Court to imprisonment in the penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, state of Kansas, for the period of thirteen months 
from April 5, 1929; and that on or about October 30, 1929, said re- 
spondent was released on parole from said penitentiary; 

And, whereas information has come to the Commission’s atten- 
tion, which, if true, would indicate that at the time respondent 
filed said application for’ admission to practice, and at the time his 
name was entered in said register, he was under judgment of con- 
viction of a crime against the United States and was then under 
parole of said conviction, and that said respondent nevertheless 
knowingly and willfully omitted and refrained from making known 
to the Commission, at the time of filing of said application, or at any 
time thereafter, the fact of said judgment of conviction and said 
parole; and that said respondent was not of good moral character; 

And, whereas information has come to the Commission’s atten- 
tion, which, if true, would indicate that on or about December 9, 
1930, an accusation was filed before the United States Commissioner 
at Kansas City, in the state of Missouri, charging that said re- 
spondent, on or about December 1, 1930, did unlawfully and feloniously 
transport a Buick sedan automobile in interstate commerce from 
Nashville, in the state of Tennessee, to said Kansas City and that, 
upon default of a $2000.00 bond said respondent was committed to the 
Jackson County jail at said Kansas City to await action of the 
grand jury of the United States for the western district of Missouri; 

It is ordered that a proceeding of investigation be instituted into 
the above matters: that said Michael C. Jones be, and he is hereby, 
made respondent thereto; and that a copy of this order and notice of 
complaint be served upon said respondent. 

It is further ordered that respondent file with the Commission 
at its office in Washington, D. C., within 30 days from the date of 
service of a copy of this order and notice of complaint upon him, an 
answer thereto in duplicate in which he shall specifically aver which 
allegations contained in said notice are true and which allegations 
are untrue, and shall show cause why the order of the Commission 
admitting him to practice should not be annulled, and why he should 
not be disbarred from further practice before the Commission. 

It is further ordered that the sufficiency of the answer when so 
filed shall be passed upon by the Commission; and that in case an 
issue of fact appears to have been raised, an order shall be entered 
setting a time and place for hearing of the respondent upon each issue. 

It is further ordered that in the event said respondent fails to 
file such answer within said 30 day period he shall be declared to 
be in default, and the charges against him hereinbefore set forth 
may be deemed to be true without further proof and an appropriate 
order of annullment or disbarment or of annullment and disbarment, 
or other suitable and lawful order shall be entered. 

It is further ordered that a copy of this notice of complaint shall 
be transmitted by registered mail to the registered practitioners 
above named who recommended and moved the admission of re- 
spondent. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Frederick G. Achilles, Chicago, Ill.; Joseph P. 
Allen, Ashland, Ky.; L. J. Becquet, Lincoln, Neb.; Lawrence 
K. Connell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Earl A. Eberle, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John P. Englert, New York, N. Y.; Paul Edward Fickenscher, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Harold M. Force, Kearny, N. J.; Alfred A. 
Fraser, Boise, Ida.; Alfred A. Gardiner, New York, N. Y.: 
Horace B. Garlick, Kenmore, N. Y.; Carl J. Grubbs, Cincinnati, 
O.; Richmond Hobson Hilton, Columbia, S. C.; Joseph P. Klaes, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. E. Kreger, Chicago, [1l.; Harold G. Loomis, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Donald McClure, Los Angeles, Calif.; Fred A. Moore, 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Raymond J. O’Hare, New York, N. Y.; J. Boyd 
Oliver, San Francisco, Calif.; Arthur Henry Petts, New Britain, 
Conn.; L. C. Porter, Dallas, Tex.; Wim. Morris Powers, St. Louis, 
Mo.; John W. Reavis, Cleveland, O.; O. G. Richard, Lake Charles, 
La.; Howard Pierce Roe, Chicago Heights, Ill.; Charles H. 
Schaeffer, Los Angeles, Calif.; James Angus Shirras, New York, 
N. Y.; T. B. Simpson, Los Angeles, Calif.; L. M. Smith, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Roland A. Sperry, Chicago, Ill.; W. M. W. Splawn, 
Washington, D. C.; J. Paul Stephens, Augusta, Ga.; Woodward 
M. Taylor, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ernest O. Thompson, Amarillo, 
Tex.; Evan L. Walters, Council Bluffs, Ia.; Walter Williams, 
Chicago, Ill.; Louis E. Young, Orange, N. J. 


IMPROVED PASSENGER SERVICE 


Changes for the purpose of improving passenger train serv- 
ice via the Western Pacific, between San Francisco Bay points 
and Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City and 
St. Louis, also between San Francisco Bay points and Reno, 
Nev., effective January 4, have been announced by Bode K. 
Smith, passenger traffic manager, Western Pacific, as follows: 
Reduction time between San Francisco and Omaha and Chicago 
in connection with the Denver & Rio Grande Western and the 
Burlington, via Denver, of eleven and one-fourth hours; also 
reduction in time between San Francisco and Kansas City and 
St. Louis in connection with the Denver & Rio Grande Westerr 
and the Missouri Pacific, via Pueblo, of eight and one-half hours. 
The reduction in time between San Francisco and Salt Lake 
City ranges between six and one-half hours and seven and one- 
fourth hours. The placing in service of a new train between 
San Francisco Bay points and Reno, Nev., via Stockton, Sacra- 
mento, Marysville, Oroville and Feather River Canyon points. 
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ONLY ONE MAN IN TEN 


possesses the imagination and vision to realize the importance of 
this message. 


If you are that tenth man we have a new, practical plan by which 


yon" TURN YOUR IDLE HOUR INTO 
MONEY PRODUCING POWER 


With a little spare time study you can 
qualify as a TRAFFIC EXPERT or 
TRAFFIC COUNS: ELLOR, and com- 
— the BIG positions in the traffic 
e 


Our scientific, progressive, practical 
problem method, based solely on 
LEGA LLY FILED tariffs, |. C. C. and 
court decisions and publications, is a 
y revelation of effectiveness. You learn 
} by DOING 
Thousands who have already enrolled 
claim it is the greatest thing of its kind 
om offered traffic men. So RADI- 
ALLY DIFFERENT—so START- 
LING—s0 UNUSUAL—so EFFECT- 
IVE that itis changing the entire trend 
of traffic education. They are realizing 
the great secret it contains. 





Two separate courses—both available through resident classes 
and by mail: 

(1) Traffic Management 

(2) Traffic Law and Practice 


Send the coupon for full particulars. Do it NOW. It may 
change the entire plan of your life. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, Dept. R 
330 So. Wells St., Chicago. 


| am interested in the following course: Please send me a FREE COPY of your 
catalogue, by return mail. 


Traffic Management Resident 
Traffic Law and Practice Resident 
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General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 












Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 







For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 California St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 140 S. Dearborn St., 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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GET 
ACQUAINTED 

















There’s a man in your territory 
you should know. He’s an 
experienced fellow, thoroughly 
capable—knows the traffic game 
from A to Z, and has the facts 
to give you reliable, up-to-the- 
minute information about ship- 
ping in the Southwest, on a 
moment’s notice. 






















HE’S THE HOUSTON PORT 
BUREAU REPRESENTATIVE 










and there’s one in each of four 
important cities in the East and 
South. 







When you’ve got to have some 
“dope” right away, and time 
means dollars, call one of these 
men. He'll give you the infor- 
mation over the phone, if pos- 
sible, or he’ll be glad to call and 
discuss your problem with you 
personally. 



























Here are their numbers. Keep 
them on file for reference, and 
get to know the representative 
in your territory. He can help 
you. 





















J.C. MAYFIELD T. P. BARTLE 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., 433 Board of Trade Bldz., 













New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
Bowling Green 9802 Harrison 2267 
F. C. DEZENDORF T. L. EVANS 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 












2-7087 Preston 3080 

















or 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of a herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought np for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Jurisdiction of Commission Over Claims for Loss and Damage 


Alabama.—Question: We understand the Commission has 
no jurisdiction over loss or damage claims, yet we note that 
in the answer to “Alabama” on pages 1516 and 1518 of the 
Traffic World, December 13, 1930, under the caption ‘Proof of 
Loss or Damage” you refer to the statement of the Commission 
on page 568 of its report in Clainis for Loss and Damage of 
Grain, 48 I. C. C. 530. 

For our information and future guidance, we shall appreciate 
if you will advise to what extent the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission exercises jurisdiction over matters concerning loss and 
damage of freight during interstate transportation. 

Answer.—The statement of the Commission on page 568 of 
its report in Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain, 48 I. C. C. 
530, relates to the practices of carriers in the handling of claims 
and not the merits of a particular claim or class of claims. 

In its decision in Johnston vs. C. & W. C. Ry. Co., 118 
I. C. C. 19, the Commission makes the following statement with 
respect to its jurisdiction over claims for loss and damage to 
shipments in transit: 


Claims for loss and damage to shipments in transit, and the 
measure of the damages applicable thereto, are cognizable only in 
the courts, and it is well settled that we may award reparation only 
for damages arising out of violations of the interstate commerce act. 


For instance, where delay has resulted from misrouting 
on the part of the carrier, the Commission has awarded damages. 
See Danzer & Co. vs. G. & S. I. R. R. Co., 69 I. C. C. 59. 


Rates—Company Material 


North Carolina.—Question: I will thank you for any in- 
formation you can furnish relative to the proper basis for divid- 
ing revenue on a shipment moving as outlined below. 

A carload of cross ties moved from station A, a point on 
Railroad X, to station B, an intra-state point on Railroad Y. 
When the car arrived at B it was reconsigned to station C, an 
interstate point on Railroad Y. Through rates are published 
from A to both B and C. On which rate should the divisions of 
revenue be based? Should carrier X receive a proportion of the 
A to B or the A to C rate? 

Answer: With respect to the question you raise, see the 
decision of the Commission in Tuckerton Railroad Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 52 I. C. C. 319, the decision in which 
case is applicable to the facts in your case if, as we assume, 
the common carrier service of carrier Y as to the carload of 
cross ties ended at B, the movement beyond being a dead-head 
movement of company material. 

If, however, the movement from B to C was in completion 
of the original contract of transportation, in that there was a 
change in the terms of the contract of sale requiring a change 
in the destination and thereby a continuation of the common 
carrier service to C, it is our opinion that carrier Y may law- 
fully receive its division of the rate from A to C. 


Storage—Notice of Refused or Unclaimed Shipments 


Ohio.— Question: This question is one of storage charges on 
an interstate less-than-carload shipment as follows: Our plant is 
located at A, and our customer, located at B, places an order 
to be shipped to their customer at C. We order the shipment 
made direct from one of our suppliers, located at D, using our 
printed bill of lading form showing our post office address as 
at A. 

The shipment arrives at destination C, and for some rea- 
son or other consignee does not take delivery, or perhaps may 
have refused the shipment, and a considerable amount of storage 
charges accrue. Carriers’ agent at destination C claims that 


shipper, which in this instance was ourselves, was notified at 
D, the point from which shipment was made, but we, of course, 
did not receive the notice, being located at A. 

Bearing in mind that the bill of lading furnished carriers 
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plainly showed our post office address as at A, do you think the 
carriers are justified in collecting storage charges for the time 
this shipment was held at C, inasmuch as we were not notified 
at A, our post office address shown on the bill of lading? 

Answer: Section B (1) of Rule 2, of Agent Jones’ Tariff 
I. C. C. 2197, provides: 


Where shipments have been plainly marked with the consignor's 
name and address, preceded by the word ‘‘form,’’ notice shall be 
immediately sent or given consignor of refusal of less-than-carload 
shipments. Unclaimed less-than-carload shipments will be treated as 
refused after fifteen calender days from expiration of free time. 


The above provision of the storage tariff seems to make 
the address shown on the package and not the entries in the 
bill of lading the basis of the carrier’s duty as to sending notice 
of refused or unclaimed shipments. 

The consignor or the real owner of a shipment is the party 
to whom the notice is to be sent. See Republic Coal Co. vs. 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 87 I. C. C. 415. 

The facts given in your letter do not definitely show whether 
the shipment was marked in such a manner as to impose upon 
the carrier the duty of sending notice in accordance with the 
provisions of Rule 2 of the storage tariff. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Omnibus Clause 


Texas.—Question: Item 498, supplement No. 3 to S. W. L. 
Tariff No. 17-C, I. C. C. No. 2237, provides storage in transit of 
citrus fruits at Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Ft. Worth, San 
Antonio, or Waco. 

Gulf Coast Lines Transit Tariff No. 1121-P, I. C. C. No. 167 
and T. & N. O. Transit Tariff No. 895-C, I. C. C. No. Tex. 141, 
permits storage in transit on the same commodity at other points 
not mentioned in S. W. L. rate tariff No. 17-C. 

Item 156 in S. W. L. Tariff No. 17-C makes shipments moving 
under rates in that tariff subject to privileges in Individual 
Lines issues, but paragraph “A” of this same item states that 
provisions in individual lines and agency issues shall not super- 
cede specific provisions carried in rate tariff No. 17-C. 

Now, is item 498 in supplement No. 3 considered specific 
since it mentions certain transit points and therefore will not 
permit application of individual or agency transit tariffs; or can 
we consider the points of transit mentioned in above individual 
issues as being additional transit points to those mentioned in 
rate tariff No. 17-C; Item 498, supplement No. 3? 

In answer, please mention citations if any. 

Answer: In Texas Company vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. Co., 115 
I. C. C. 572, the Commission said that in construing doubtful or 
ambiguous tariffs it has always resolved the doubt against the 
carriers publishing the tariffs. 

This rule of interpretation appears to be applicable in the 
instant case, in that if the carriers desire to exclude the applica- 
tion of the transit provisions published in the tariffs of the Gulf 
Coast Lines and the T. & N. O., to which you refer, at points 
other than those specified in Item 498 of S. W. L. Tariff No. 
17-C, Agent Johansen’s I. C. C. No. 2237, they should have done 
so by plain language. 

We are inclined to the opinion that the Commission would 
hold that Item 156 excludes the application of the carriers’ in- 
dividual tariffs only at points specified in Item 498, in that the 
only privileges provided for in Item 498 are those applicable at 
the points named therein. 


Demurrage—Application of State Debits and Credits to Inter- 
state Debits and Credits or Vice Versa 


Virginia.—Question: We would like very much to have your 
advice in connection with the average demurrage agreement at 
stations in the State of Virginia. 

This company is under the average agreement demurrage 
contract at a station in the State of Virginia, and it is the cus- 
tom of the carrier serving us to keep four (4) separate and dis- 
tinct car records, viz:—inter and intrastate record for unload- 
ing, also inter and intrastate for loading. Our intrastate loading 
is exceptionally light in comparison with our interstate loading 
and it is the practice of the carrier to bill us at the close of 
the month on the basis of the separate records. Is this correct 
or should the two loaded records be combined? 

= an example of the above we will give you the following 
record: 


Loading Records Debits Credits Demurrage 
NN. -...@<cbc Riss neewuueneagies 10 8 $4.00 
II Goo 6d ccsimrdiwie ss 4p aecermee 20 60 none 

30 68 


Under the system of the carrier in question we are called 
on to pay $4.00 demurrage, while in reality, should the intra- 
state and interstate records be combined there would be no 
demurrage due the carrier. 

Answer: While we have been unable to locate a decision of 
the Commission where this question was specifically at issue, 
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ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


The vast fleet of cars maintained by General American 


assures you of a service upon which you can always rely. 
a 


It makes no difference how many cars you may want— 


whether it be ten or fifty or a hundred or a thousand. 
It makes no difference what kind or type or size you need. 


It makes no difference in what part of the country you are 
located—in California, New York, Texas or Louisiana. 


General American can serve you. 


For thirty-two years General American has been developing 
a transportation service for the oil industry. Included in 
this service is one of the largest privately owned fleet of 
tank cars in the world, ten repair plants located at strate- 
gic points throughout the country, and an export termi- 
nal for the storage, handling and packaging of bulk liquids. 


No matter how many cars you need, regardless of their size or 
type, you can get them from General American . . . when 


and where you need them. Cars always available. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


T AN K C A R Cc OR POR AT tO N 
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we direct your attention to what is said by the Commission in 
Docket No. 21654, Kansas Flour Mills Corporation vs. A. T. & 


S. F. Ry. Co., decided November 6, 1930 (Mimeographed). The 


Commission therein said: 


Whether the shipments which were twice milled in transit within 
the state of Kansas were interstate shipments while held at Hutch- 
inson could only be determined by a study of the particular trans- 
portation facts and the applicable tariffs. Shipments which never 
left the state of Kansas would obviously have to be segregated, not 
only because of our lack of jurisdiction, but also because of their 
bearing upon the adjustments of debits and credits under the average 
agreement under which complainant’s shipments were received. 
Complainant has had ample opportunity to prove such facts as might 
establish our jurisdiction. 


Tariff Interpretation—Misquotation of Rate 


New York.—Question: Will you kindly let us have your 
opinion, as well as reference to citations, on the following in- 
stance. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in their Docket 17259, 
136 I. C. C. 554, decided January 3, 1928, prescribed rates to be 
applied on copper, brass and bronze articles in carloads and less 
than carloads from two Massachusetts points to New York and 
New York lighterage points. The rate or rates prescribed for 
application on less than carload shipments of brass, copper or 
bronze in sheets, rods, plates, or tube, are not quite clear to us. 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford complied with the Com- 
mission’s decision by establishing rates on March 22, 1928, in 
their Supplement No. 29 to their Tariff I. C. C. F-2874. From 
that date, March 22, 1928, until approximately Dec. 15. 1929, 
the carrier assessed on less than carload shipments of the 
articles specifically mentioned above a rate of 28c per cwt. On 
Dec. 15 the carrier stated that the rate which had been applied 
of 28c on all shipments from the effective date of the Supple- 
ment was incorrect, but that the third class rate of 50c per cwt. 
should have been applied. They had previously quoted the rate 
of 28c on the sheets, rods, tube and pipe of copper, brass or 
bronze, but stated that this quotation of 28c per cwt. was in- 
correct. Transportation Company has presented bills for under- 
charge at the rate of 22c per cwt. so as to make applicable a 
third class rate of 50c on all shipments made over their rails. 
Prices in New York were established by us on the basis of the 
quotation and the rate originally used by the carrier so that 
on each less than carload shipment, if the balance due bills 
must be paid, there is an approximate loss of 4c per pound. 

Will you kindly let us know just what the proper applicable 
rate was prescribed by the Commission in their decision on ship- 
ments in less than car.oad lots from the twogMassachusetts poin.s 
to New York City? Also, if it is your belief that the New Haven 
R. R. have properly complied with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision in Docket 17259. If, in your opinion, you find 
that the proper rate is 50c per 100 lbs., will you kindly let us 
know if any action can be brought against the carrier for the 
4c loss, due to the quotation of the incorrect rate? 

Answer: In its decision in Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
= Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 136 I. C. C. 554, the Commission 
said. 


We find that the rates assailed 
reasonable, 


were 


L es not, and are not, un- 
unjustly discriminatory, or 


unduly prejudicial except 
that the rates between Taunton and New Bedford on the one hand 
and New York and New York lighterage points on the other were, 
are, and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to complainant to 
the extent they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on copper, brass and bronze articles be- 
tween Darlington, Pawtucket, Philipsdale and Bristol, R. I., on the 
one hand and New York and New York lighterage points on the other. 


On page 556 in the above referred to case, an exhibit show- 
ing the rates on brass, bronze and copper articles between New 
England producing points alleged to be prefeired and Harlem 
River, New York, Brooklyn and New York Harbor lighterage 
points, stated that less than carload commodity rates shown are 
restricted to copper wire, copper rope, copper bonds and copper 
cables, which statement is confirmed by a check of N. Y. N. H. 
& H. R. R. Tariff I. C. C. F-2874. Therefore the 28c rate is not 
applicable on brass, copper or bronze sheets, rods, plates or 
tubes. 

In the absence of a commodity rate on these articles, the 
class rate is properly applicable on the shipments made by you. 

As to the liability of a carrier for the misquotation of a rate, 
see our answer to ‘Pennsylvania,’ on page 780 of the March 
30, 1929, Traffic World. 


Damages—Incidental—Overhead Expenses 
Texas.—Question: Recently the question of cost of pur- 
chases being added to a loss and damage claim was brought up, 
and I understand that it is permissible to add a certain per- 

centage per cost of purchase for making these claims. 
Answer: We are not aware of any decision of the courts 


in which a percentage of the value of the shipment has been 
Presumably, the percentage represents 
incidental damages. 


allowed as damages. 


what the claimant estimates to be The 
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amount of damages for loss, injury or delay is ordinarily based 
upon the value of the shipment at its destination at the time 
the goods arrived or should have arrived in the usual course 
of transportation, and this amount includes no incidental ex- 
penses of this nature. 

In this connection see L. & N. R. Co. vs. Johnson, 19 S. W. 
(2d 1104, in which case it was held that in a shipper’s action 
against a railroad company for conversion of watermelons, the 
court should have confined evidence and instructions on the 
question of damages to the value of the goods at the time and 
place of conversion and excluded all testimony as to the expense 
to which the plaintiff was put in investigating and preparing 
the case against the defendant. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Combination Rule Where 
Through Rate in Effect via Specified Routes, but Not All 
Routes Between Stated Points 


Routing and Misrouting—Liability for Loss of Reconsignment at 
Lowest Through Rate Because of Misrouting by Carrier 


Michigan.—Question: Perhaps you can give us reference 
to a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or, if not, 
shall appreciate your opinion on the following: 

On October 10, 1930, we shipped a carload of lumber from 
A to B, which was reconsigned to C. There is a through rate 
published from A to C, but it is not applicable via the route 
the car moved. The lowest applicable rate via the route of 
movement is a combination made on the Ohio River crossing. 

We have asked the carriers for protection of the combina- 
tion rate, by applying the combination rule as provided in Agent 
B. T. Jones’ Tariff No. 228, I. C. C. No. U. S. 1. The carries 
contend that, where a through rate is published via a route 
other than that over which the shipment moved, the combination 
rule cannot be used. 

It was an error on the part of the shippers that the car 
was not routed in the first place via lines which would have 
protected the published through rate, as this rate is lower than 
the rate made on a combination, even by the use of the com- 
bination rule. 

It is our opinion that the carriers cannot charge a rate 
higher than that made on the lowest possible combination, in 
effect via the route the shipment moved, just because there is 
a through rate published via an entirely different route. It is 
understood that if the through rate was not published via an- 
other route, then the application of the combination rule would 
not be questioned by the carriers. 

We believe the Commission has issued a decision on this 
very point, but we are unable to locate it in our files at this 
time. 

Answer: The fact that there is a joint through rate via cer- 
tain routes does not preclude the application of the combination 
rule provided for in Agent Jones’ Tariff, I. C. C. U.S.1, via a 
route over which the joint through rate is inapplicable. 

In Underwood Lumber Corporation vs. C. of G. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 398, the Commission said: 


Upon exceptions defendants concede that the Savannah combina- 
tion sought by complainant may properly be used over the route of 
movement, but contend that because of the existence of a joint rate 
from Louisville to West Liberty over a route via Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the so-called combination rule was not applicable over any route 
between the points here involved; that the language of Jones’ tariff 
2 c., U. S. 1, which provides, ‘‘where no published rates are in 
effect from points of origin to destination,’’ should be construed 
literally without regard to the intention of the framers of the pro- 
vision; and that the rule so construed can not be applied to the 
combination rate over the route traversed. In Cancellation Rule 
for Combination Rates, 81 I. C. C. 745, the carriers sought to apply 
a similar interpretation to the rule but we refused to give it such 
meaning. In the absence of a joint rate over the route traversed 
the rule is applicable regardless of joint rates over other routes. 
McGowin Foshee Lumber Co. vs. A. F. & G. Ry. Co., 95 I. C. C. 451. 


In North Packing Provision Company vs. Director-General. 
104 I. C. C. 607, the Commission held that the fact that a transit 
privilege has been availed of in connection with the shipment 
does not make unavailable the provisions of Agent Jones’ Tariff 
i. ©. &. OU. 8.. &. 

Under the decision of the Commission in Whaley-Warren 
Lumber Company vs. C. C. & O. Ry., 21 I. C. C. 530, where a 
carrier fails to forward an unrouted shipment to the original 
destination via the cheapest available route and the shipment 
is reconsigned to another point taking a higher rate over route 
of movement than would have been applicable if the shipment 
had not been misrouted on the movement to the original des- 


tination, the carrier is liable for the difference between the two 


rates in force to the final destination. 


Tariff Interpretation—Valuation Declared at Time of Delivery 
to Carrier Basis for Applicable Rate 
Colorado.—Question: Will you kindly advise us if there 
are any decisions in such cases as the following: 
A shipper makes a shipment of crockery and does nol 
release it to a value of $20 per cwt., and the second class raté 
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“The Road to Historyland , 


Our American history began in 1607 with 
the landing of the Colonists at Jamestown, 
and within a radius of but fifty miles our 
early history was made. But a few miles 
away is Williamsburg, the oldest incor- 
porated city in America, the seat of the 
Colonial Government from 1699 to 1779, 
the home of the second oldest college in 
America and the oldest Episcopal Church 
now in use in this country. But ten miles 
to the north is Yorktown, scene of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis. Here may be 
seen the first custom house erected in 
America, old Swan Tavern, Temple Farm 
and the Moore House in which the articles 


of capitulation were drawn up between 
America and the English in 1781. 

A ride of less than fifty miles over the 
smooth rails of The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway brings one to Richmond, a modern 
city, rich in historic lore. Here is St. John’s 
Church whose walls echoed the immortal 
words of Patrick Henry, “. . . give me 
liberty or give me death!”? Richmond was 
the capital of the Confederacy and on all 
sides the old fortifications still remain. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway suggests 
that you plan a visit to Virginia and here 
turn the pages of history and live again the 
adventuresome days of our forefathers. 


_ Write for the Beautifully 
Illustrated Booklet 


“COLONIAL VIRGINIA”’ 
Which Will Be Supplied by 
Any of the Following 
Representatives of 
The Road to Historyland” 


T. H. Gurney, P.T.M. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gerorce Coomss, A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. E. Lanpmeter, W.P.A. 
320 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


C. P. WriuiaMs, N.P.A. 
Detroit, Mich. 


H. Q. Wasson, A.G.P.A. 
Columbus, Ohio 


W. R. Ruopes, G.E.P.A. 
299 Broadway 
New York City 


The 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


‘The Road to Historyland” 
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INTERCOAS? 


BALTIMORE—FIRST ATLANTIC PORIT 





Experience 

soe has proved 

Baltimore 

ee io tis tie 
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economical 
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Port for 

coast-to- 

—" coasttraffic. 






Baltimore is closer to the great consuming center of the Middle West 
than any other North Atlantic Port—and for over half a century shippers 
through this gateway have enjoyed differential rail freight rates. 


WESTERN MA 


STANDARD OIL B UI LDING W. S. BURTON, Foreign Freight Traffic Manager 












(This is one of a series of special advertisements intended to illustrate the cargo handling, storinf ing f 
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The Western Maryland Railway, with its new Port Covington Terminal, 
Baltimore—including the most modern docks and warehouses—is ideally 
equipped to look after your intercoastal shipments. 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


E. R. BARDGETT, General Traffic Manager BALTIMORE, MD. 








bling facilities of the Western Maryland Ry. for Import, Export, Intercoastal and Coastwise Freight.) 
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is applied. If the shipment had been released to $20 per cwt., 
the third class rate would have been applicable. 

The invoice value of the crockery was $10 per cwt. As we 
see it, the released value called for was greater than the actual 
value of the crockery. Any information you can give us will be 
appreciated. 

Answer: Under the principle of the decision in Swift & 
Co. vs. United States, 255 Fed. 291, the valuation declared in 
writing by the shipper, or agreed upon in writing at the time 
the shipment was delivered to the carrier for transportation, is 
the basis of valuation for determining the applicable rate. In 
this case the court said: 


We are also convinced that still another reason exists for not 
applying this rule to this case. (Rule 11—Charges on L, C. L. basis 
and actual weight not to exceed charges on C. L. basis and minimum). 
The character of this shipment, or any freight shipment, must be 
determined at the time the shipment begins, and cannot be changed, 
so far as the application of rates is concerned, by the subsequent 
conduct of either the consignor or consignee. Consignor’s exercise 
of his right to stop a shipment in transit cannot relieve him of his 
obligation to pay the freight charges based upon the character of 
the shipment as it was originally begun. Nor would consignor’s 
determination, after a shipment has begun, to handle the freight 
differently from what it was originally billed, change the character 
of the shipment. 


If, however, the value of the shipment was not declared 
by the consignor and it cannot be shown that he declined to 
declare its value, this is the basis for a finding by the Com- 
mission that the rate assessed was unreasonable. See Lafayette 
Granite Co. vs. Boston & Maine Railroad Co., 123 I. C. C. 543, 
in which case the Commission said: 


The value of the shipment was not declared by the consignor 
nor is it shown that he declined to declare its value. The original 
invoice shows the value to have been considerably less than $2.25 
per 100 pounds. Complainant insists that where a rate is dependent 
upon a declared value the duty rests upon the carrier to call that 
fact to the shipper’s attention and to secure his signature to a proper 
bill of lading. This the carrier’s agent failed to do. In support of its 
contention complainant cites Harmon & Co. vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 

I. C. C. 370, where we said, in part: 

“In this connection reference should be made to the statement 
of the Commission in the consideration of Rule 2, western classifica- 
tion No. 51, in the western classification case, 25 I. C. C. 442, 477, 
reading as follows: 

“This rule should be so reconstructed as to place upon the carrier 
the positive duty to first print these conditions, and not require the 
—. to write them, and upon the carrier’s agent the duty to 
notify the shipper of the alternative rate and present for his signa- 
ture the necessary bill of lading to secure the desired rate. 

‘Whenever a shipment is tendered a carrier upon which its tariffs 
provide for the application of alternative rates dependent upon the 
value thereof, the duty rests upon the agent of the carrier to call 
the attention of the shipper to the different rates and secure his 
signature to a proper bill of lading.’’ 

The principle there announced was affirmed in Henderson vs. M. 
LL & i 2. = . S. Co., 39 I. C. C, 483. In each of the cases 
cited the failure of the carrier to advise complainant of the alterna- 
tive rates and secure his signature to a proper bill of lading re- 
sulted in the application of an unreasonable rate. 


Routing and Misrouting—Switching Delivery Versus Road Haul 
for Terminal Carrier 


Montana—Question: On page 1002 of Official Equipment 
Register for January, 1930, under the heading of Official Cir- 
culars, appears circular No. D11-304 pertaining to the movement 
of tank cars of private ownership, paragraph four of which reads 
as follows: 

“Note: The Interstate Commerce Commission has held in 
the movement of revenue freight the word ‘delivery’ following 
the last road named in the routing instructions, to mean switch 
delivery only by that road at destination station. But if the 
word ‘delivery’ is not shown then the last named road must be 
given a road haul into destination station.” 

Can you give me sufficient reference to the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which will enable me to locate 
the decision referred to? 

Answer: Where the term “delivery” is used in connection 
with the terminal carrier specified in a bill of lading, it is the 
duty of the initial carrier to forward the shipment via the route 
affording the shipper the cheapest rate. If the cheapest rate 
applies via a route which gives the terminal carrier a line haul 
the shipment must be forwarded via that route. If, however, 
the cheapest rate applies via a route which gives the terminal 
carrier a switch movement, the shipment must be forwarded 
via that route. Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. R. R. Co., 
115 I. C. C. 559. If a switching delivery is desired, the term 
“switch delivery” or a term of similar import should, in our 
opinion, be used, for the reason that if only the term “delivery” 
is used, the initial carrier would be warranted in giving the 
terminal carrier a road haul, in the event that a cheaper rate 
applied via such route than via a route giving the terminal 
carrier a switch movement only. 

If the name of the terminal carrier only is used in the rout- 
ing instructions, that line is entitled to a line-haul movement 
under the Commission’s decision in Fechheimer Iron & Steel 
Co. vs. P. R. Co., 51 I. C. C. 108. 
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Sales—Passage of Title Where Freight Allowed to Destination 


Pennsylvania.—Question: In the December 13 issue of The 
Traffic World you discuss, on page 1520, under the caption, 
“Sales—Passage of Title Where Freight Allowed to Destination,” 
the question of the passing of title to goods. If we were to 
purchase goods f. o. b. Chicago and arrange with the shippers 
to prepay the freight and charge us for it, would title pass upon 
delivery of the goods to the carrier at Chicago or upon delivery 
to us at Pittsburgh, Pa.? 

Answer: Where the provision in the contract of sale is 
f. o. b. at point of origin, the title will pass, as a general rule, 
when the property is placed on the cars for shipment; on the 
other hand, where the provision is for delivery f. o. b. the point 
of destination, the title is not, as a rule, considered to pass 
until the subject matter has reached such point, as the delivery 
to the carrier is not a delivery to the buyer. 

If the place of shipment is the place where, under the terms 
of the contract delivery is to be made to the buyer, the fact 
that on delivery to the carrier the seller pays or guarantees the 
freight will not prevent the delivery from constituting a delivery 
to the buyer. The payment of freight by the seller is, how- 
ever, evidence to show that the seller assumed the duty of 
delivering at the point of destination, and will prevent, if such 
is the case, the delivery to the carrier from being considered 
a delivery to the buyer. 


Where the duty of the earlier seller is to send the goods to the 
buyer, the general rule is that delivery to a common carrier is 
equivalent to a delivery to the buyer himself, and particularly 
is this so if the carrier to whom delivery is made has been 
designated by the buyer; the carrier is deemed the agent of 
the buyer and not the agent of the seller. Such delivery effects 
a transfer of the title and is sufficient performance of the con- 
tract to enable the seller to maintain an action for goods sold 
and delivered, even though the seller pays the freight, though 
in controverted cases the payment of freight may have an im- 
portant bearing in determining whose agent the carrier is. But 
if the delivery or shipment is not made in accordance with the 
terms of the contract it is not considered that the delivery is 
made to the buyer’s agent and the title and risk remain in the 
seller. There must, of course, be some proof of authority from 
the buyer for delivery to a carrier or the buyer will not be 
bound. In the absence of specific directions by the buyer he 
will be bound if the goods are sent by the usual mode. The 
mere fact that the goods are sent C. O. D. is not conclusive that 
the carrier is the seller’s agent for the purpose of delivery. 
Where the seller consigns goods to himself, delivery to the 
carrier is not a delivery to the purchaser. If the seller under- 
takes to make the delivery himself to the buyer at a distant 
place, thus assuming the risk of carriage, the carrier is the 
seller’s agent. It is the seller’s duty to prepare the goods for 
shipment and to deliver them to the carrier in a merchantable 
condition, and in delivering to a carrier he must take the usual 
precautions for insuring a safe delivery to the buyer and for 
holding the carrier liable in case of loss or damage. Notice 
should be given to the buyer of the time and place of shipment, 
and of the carrier by whom the goods were forwarded, unless 
the carrier is designated by the buyer. The bill of lading should 
be delivered to the buyer within the stipulated or a reasonable 
time. A stipulation for delivery ‘f. o. b.” means that the seller 
at his own expense shall place the goods on the car or vessel 
which is to carry them on account of the buyer, at whose risk 
they are from that time. 


Limitation of Actions—Overcharge Collected by Carrier in 
Amount of So-Called Undercharge Paid to Carrier 


Arkansas.—Question: It occurs to me that the concern 
which submitted the question answered by you under the head- 
ing “Limitation of Actions—Overcharge Collected by Carrier in 
Amount of So-called Undercharge Paid to Carrier,” on page 1514, 
of the December 13, 1930, Traffic World, might be interested in 
Partridge Lumber Co. vs. Michigan Central, 26 Fed. (2d) 615, 
decided May, 1928, especially in view of the fact that the col- 
lection by the carrier of this so-called undercharge after the 
expiration of.the three-year limitation period placed the collec- 
tion in the category of “money had and received” rather than 
in that of a part of the charges for transportation, since at 
that time the debt, if there had ever, in fact, been one, had 
already been extinguished by the operation of the statute. Kan- 
sas City Southern vs. Wolf, 261 U. S. 133. The carrier received 
the shipper’s money after there could not be any obligation. 

Answer: The case to which you refer is not specifically in 
point, but it is indicative of the probability that though an action 
for money had and received the amount of the overcharge might 
be recovered by the shipper. Furthermore, the decision not 
being that of a court of last resort, it is not finally determinative 
of the question involved therein. 

The court in the Partridge Lumber Company case, to which 
you refer, said: 
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The trial court held, we think properly, that the action is one on 
implied contract to refund money paid through error. 


If this be a correct statement of the law, an action for the 
recovery of the amount erroneously collected by the carrier 
should be brought in a state court. 


Limitation of Actions—Failure of Carrier to Register Claims 
with Commission Does Not Warrant Waiver of Provisions 
of Paragraph 3, Section 16, of Act 
New York.—Question: Four carloads of plaster were shipped 

on July 3, 17, and August 7, and 21, 1928. Adjustment of com- 

modity rate was made shortly thereafter by the carriers, due 
to the unreasonableness of the rate in effect at the time of 
shipment. 

Application was made to the carriers involved for repara- 
tion, March 3, 1920, or one year, eight months, and five days 
after the first shipment moved. 

The carriers did not submit request for authority to refund 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission until August 22, 1930, 
or five months and 19 days after submitted to them. Nothing 
in the particular case involved any great amount of investiga- 
tion on the part of the carriers. The Commission refused to 
grant reparation the first two carloads shipped, in that the two- 
year limitation had elapsed. 

Is not the carrier in this particular instance responsible for 
protecting the shipper’s interests on the following basis? 


(1) Acceptance of the claim with understanding that reparation 
would be requested of the Commission? 

(2) In the acceptance of the claim, does not the carrier assume 
the responsibility of protecting the shippers interests by staying toll 
for conclusion of investigation due to their inability to make proper 
investigation within the two year limitation? 


Your views of this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Answer: While it is unfortunate that the carrier did not 
submit your claims to the Commission within the statutory 
period for the filing of claims of this nature with the Commis- 
sion, as provided for in paragraph 3, of section 16, of the act, 
this fact does not permit of the waiving by the Commission of 
the requirements of the act that claims, other than those in- 
volving the collection of overcharges, be filed with it within two 
years from the date of the delivery of the shipments covered 
thereby. See California Pine Box & Lumber Co. vs. So. Pac., 
47 I. C. C. 372, and Louis Warner Sawmill Co. vs. I. C. R. R. 
Co., 17 I. C. C. 388. In the former case the Commission said: 


Complainants contend that the Southern Pacific was delinquent 
in not making special docket application for all the shipments of 
all the complainants, and that therefore it should not be permitted 
to escape the payment of the damages claimed herein. But whether 
the Southern Pacific was delinquent in not including all the com- 
plainants in its special docket applications, or the complainants 
were culpable in not promptly handling their own claims can not 
affect the fact that, under the law, the Commission has no jurisdic- 
tion in respect to claims barred by the statute of limitations. Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 41 I. C. C. 612, 614; 
Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Railway, 236 U. S. 662, 667, 


MID-WEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The twenty-fourth regular meeting of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
January 8. The meeting will open with a special luncheon at 
12:15 p. m., to be followed by a business session, at which com- 
modity committees will estimate car requirements in their re- 
spective lines for the first quarter of the year and railroad 
representatives will report on condition of equipment and serv- 
ice matters. General transportation conditions will be reviewed 
by L. M. Betts, manager, car service division, American Railway 
Association, Washington, and conditions local to the board will 
be covered by W. D. Beck, district manager. Officers will be 
elected. Report of the nominating committee favors continuing 
in office the present officers. They are: General chairman, 
George A. Blair, general traffic manager, Wilson & Co.; alter- 
nate general chairman, Lawrence Farlow, secretary, Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois, and general secretary, 
J. E. Bryan, traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manu- 
facturers’ Traffic Association. 


NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Estimates submitted by shippers to the Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards indicate that carload shipments of the 29 prin- 
cipal commodities in the first quarter of 1931 (the months of 
January, February and March) will be approximately 6,568,456 
cars, a reduction of 380,607 cars or 5.5 per cent below the cor- 
responding period in 1930, says the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 

“These estimates are furnished quarterly to the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, which cover the entire United States, 
and are based on the best information as to the outlook obtain- 
able at the present time by the commodity committees of the 
various boards,” says the association. “The Shippers’ Regional 
Ad.isory Boards have a membership of more than 16,000 persons, 
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representing every section of the United States and virtually 
every industry, including agriculture, to be found in this country. 

“Except for the Pacific coast board, which covers California, 
Arizona, Neveda and part of New Mexico, all of the thirteen 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, according to the estimate, 
anticipate a redvction in transportation requirements for the 
first quarter of the year 1931 compared with the same period 
last year. The estimate by each board as to what freight load- 
ings by cars are anticipated for the 29 principal commodities 
in the first quarter of this year, compared with the correspond- 
ped period in 1930, and the percentage of increase of decrease 
ollows: 





Esti- % 

Actual, mated, of De- 

Board 1930 1931 crease 
ET I «5 oie cod ccusineeeccebad onsen 755,558 747,198 £4 
Central Western 284,020 3.7 
Pacince Coast ...ccccce 273,043 *3.8 
Pacific Northwest ... 194,201 12.5 
Great Lakes ....... 361,657 6.9 
CME <caeinc-owasces0siacdanceuhouds 10,23 12.6 
DT iaccssacabecswepcubepenacnenuaws 1,092,794 6.2 
IE. ccccdicnin muscu siiseGueeweadoedew~et 31,069 3.7 
Trans-Mo.-Kans. 370,362 4.1 
eo ne 791,258 3.5 
Oe re eens 458,018 7.7 
DE orssdeccaseesensdukcwssewanae 156,930 7.6 
PEE soiciecsers-cteaccenevancouveanaes 934,141 897,671 3.9 
ee ee ee 6,949,063 6,568,456 5.5 


*Per cent increase. 


“Each board making the compilation estimated what freight 
car requirements will be for the principal industries found in 
the territory covered by that board. On the basis of this in- 
formation, it is estimated that of the 29 commodities, increases 
in transportation requirements will develop for five as follows: 
All grain, citrus fruits; other fresh fruits; vegetables, except 
potatoes, and all canned goods. 

“Commodities for which a decrease is estimated totaled 
twenty-four as follows: Flour, meal and other mill products: 
hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton; cotton seed and products except 
oil; potatoes; live stock; coal and coke; ore and concentrates; 
gravel, sand and stone; salt; lumber and forest products; 
petroleum and petroleum products; sugar, syrup and molasses; 
iron and steel; machinery and boilers; cement; lime and 
plaster; brick and clay products; agricultural implements and 
vehicles other than automobiles; automobiles, trucks and parts; 
paper, paperboard and prepared roofing; fertilizers of all kinds; 
chemicals and explosives, and poultry and dairy products. 

The estimate in detail as to what transportation require- 
ments will be for various commodities for the first quarter of 
1931 compared with the same period in 1930 follows: 


—Carloadings— 


Esti- vi 
Actual, mated, of De- 
Commodity 1930 1931 crease 
I A aia wal ght tig Si oils cots wna nee sieroinsiiad ne 298,688 302,316 *1.2 
Flour, meal and other mill products....... 244,824 242,076 1.1 
BEG, BIPOW GME GAM oo oc cc sccccsescesics 79,197 76,722 3.1 
MOG ct denceedesavea Sh Gisesumkrdieceae e444 51,134 48,000 6.1 
Cotton seed and products, except oil..... 52,777 51,270 2.9 
NE SE Degen cca seoseuecesesenewewaes 35,798 0,312 *40.5 
Se SY SEES nbc dscedusewsadeswiaseow 41,703 46,085 *10.5 
NI iycpig el gic Maratha lorcrardineiaw awed, aiareiaie she 65,664 62,380 5.0 
Other fresh vegetables .................- 67,164 68,572 *2.1 
Oe reer ree 310,818 295,691 4.9 
Poultry and dairy products .............. 33,7 32,811 2.8 
OUR eee errr 2,473,227 2,379,632 3.8 
oe error 120,359 103,021 14.4 
POOL, BRE GWE GEGMO ociccccccscccccscs 359,354 42,065 4.8 
EEE ERT eye ener ere 18 8,399 5.9 
Lumber and forest products ............. 768,825 664,774 13.5 
Petroleum and petroleum products....... 553,425 551,055 4 
Sugar, syrup and molasses .............. 42, 42,013 1.0 
ON ee ea EES 463,926 403,739 13.0 
PERGMINOEY BRE POTTS ccccccsvcccocscccess 50,186 39,714 20.9 
COMONE ..cccce PS, er ere ee 95,459 88,678 7.1 
DTIC OMG GIF PEORWCWS coc cccccccscccccs 108,377 99,038 8.6 
OS OO 43,200 39,967 7.6 
Agricultural implements and _ vehicles, 
other than automobiles ...:........... 38,563 - 30,583 20.7 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ............. 185,753 160,805 13.4 
DE, GEE TD 5 6.56.0'0si0i0 600020000000 166,483 153,967 7.5 
Paper, paperboard and prepared roofing.. 92,829 90,220 2.8 
Chemicals and explosives ...........-.+.- 5 27,700 3.1 
Canned goods—all canned food products 
(includes catsup, jams, jellies, olives, 
pickles, preserves, etc.) ........ ccoce 46,360 46,851 #11 
Total for all commodities...... cmesed 6,949,063 6,568,456 5.5 


*Per cent increase. 


FEDERAL FARM FREIGHT BUREAU 


Representative Jones, of Texas, who has discussed in the © 
House the matter of reduced export rates on farm products, ~ 
particularly cotton and wheat, has decided to offer a joint — 
resolution requiring the Federal Farm Board to establish 4 © 
division that would look after the interests of the farmers as t0 ~ 
Such a division, in his opinion, could proceed ~ 


freight rates. 
before the Commission in the interest of the farmers. 
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pace the east is waiting for fresh green fruit and vegetables and merchandise must 
move both east and west the Santa Fe is not marking time. 

Personnel, roadbed, equipment, are the Santa Fe’s service to its shippers. They will be 
better than before in 1931; and Santa Fe’s customers have always sworn by Santa Fe 
Service—One Line on Time. 
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Atchison, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Clinton, Okla. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dallas, Tex. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Madison, la. 


Fresno, Calif. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Paris, Tex. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trinidad, Colo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Waco, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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Personal Notes 





This is the year of glory for Amos A. Betts, one of the older 
men among the state commissioners. He has just been elected 
chairman of the Arizona Corporation Commission. This year 
he is also serving as master of the grand lodge of Masons in 
Arizona. But among the things that please him most is the 
fact that, at the recent convention of 
the state commissioners at Charleston, 
S. C., Hugh H. Williams, of the New 
Mexico commission, was elected second 
vice-president of their organization. 
Thereby Williams was put into line for 
the headship of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Public Utility 
Commissioners. Perhaps that means 
nothing to the reader. It does, mean 
something, however, to every one who 
has attended a convention of state com- 
missioners in the last dozen years. 
Amos and Hugh are the Siamese twins 
of the association. Naturally, Betts 
was the manager of Williams’ cam- 
paign at Charleston, though the New 
Mexico member is so well known that 
he was himself a factor not to be over- 
looked by those who desired to make 
forecasts as to the outcome of that 
campaign. Mr. Betts, born in Missouri, began railroad work as 
a telegraph operator on the Chicago and Alton. Since that time 
he has worked for the Denver and Rio Grande and the Santa Fe. 
Early in 1915 he began working for the Arizona commission as 
the expert rate man and in 1916 he was elected a member of 
that commission. He has been reelected twice since that time. 
As if he had not had enough to do in rate work, he allowed 
himself to be made the first president of the Phoenix Rotary 
Club, grand exalted ruler of the Elks, head consul of the Wood- 
men, and member of the board of education. Otherwise he has 
been a man of leisure. 








Frederick W. Stairwalt has been appointed traffic manager 
of the New England division, The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, with headquarters at Boston. He succeeds R. S. 
Chapman, who died. 

George B. Miller has been appointed general agent, C. M. 
St. P. & P., at Salt Lake City, succeeding H. W. Howell, who 
died. 

J. L. Beven has been elected senior vice-president of the 
Illinois Central. R. V. Fletcher, general counsel, has beea 
elected vice-president. He will continue as general counsel. 

John M. Brown has been appointed general southern freight 
agent, Norfolk & Western, at Atlanta, succeeding C. A. Cowles, 
retired. E. F. Stone has been appointed commercial agent at 
Atlanta, succeeding Mr. Brown. C. H. Sheffield has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding Mr. 
Stone. W. D. Bondurant has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding Mr. Sheffield. 

James A. Farquharson, a senior executive of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, has been appointed national legis- 
lative representative of the brotherhood, as successor to William 
N. Doak, the new Secretary of Labor. He also will be editor 
and manager of the brotherhood’s official publication, Railroad 
Trainmen. 


At its ninth annual banquet at the Hotel Buffalo January 
10, the Buffalo Passenger Association will install the following 
officers: President, Earl Bassett, International Railway Com- 
pany; first vice-president, Joseph Wild, Erie; second vice-presi- 
dent, Louis F. Heineck L,ackawanna; secretary, M. F. Connor, 
Northern Pacific; treasurer, Fred Klinck, Consolidated Ticket 
Office; executive committee, William Platt, Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company; Fred W. Wolf, Central Terminal; E. S. 
Radecki, American Express Travel; Harvey E. Hoover, Con- 
solidated Ticket Office; J. M. Stuart, Seaboard Air Line; J. M. 
McInnis, B. R. & P.-Erie-Nickel Plate. Elaborate entertainment, 
including speaker and vaudeville, will be presented. 

The following appointments have been made on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the New England Steamship 
Company: J. A. Beahan, general freight agent, Boston; J. E. 
Redman, general freight agent, New York; R. E. Simmons, 
division freight agent, Providence; F. A. Kirk, division freight 
agent, Hartford, Conn.; W. J. Foran, division freight agent, 


New Haven, Conn.; J. J. Power, division freight agent, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; A. A. Chilson, general agent, Springfield, Mass.; 
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G. J. Browne, general agent, Worcester, Mass. The position 
of general freight agent at New Haven has been abolished. 

Charles T. O’Neal has been elected president of the C. & 
E. I. TT. C. Powell, former president, has been elected chairman 
of the board. 

C. R. Frye has been appointed general agent, Misissippi 
Central, at Shreveport, La. R. E. Davis has been appointed 
traffic representative at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

A. S. Baker has been appointed assistant to vice-president, 
Baltimore & Ohio, at Baltimore, succeeding C. H. Pumphrey, 
promoted. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


Spel coe ncl loose 





The Traffic Club of Houston has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, James J. Shaw, attorney; vice-president, J. W. 
Painter, traffic manager, Deep Water Oil Company; treasurer, 
G. L. Thacker, Universal Carloading and Distributing Company; 
secretary, A. R. Canfield, commercial agent, Southern Pacific. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will give a dinner in honor 
of S. F. Hart, retired freight agent, Pennsylvania, and L. F. 
Hockett, retired freight agent, Baltimore & Ohio, at the Miami 
Hotel, Dayton, O., January 8. 





The Traffic Club of Newark gave a Christmas party at the 
Elks’ Club December 27. Crippled children from the Hospital 
and Home for Crippled Children of Newark were guests. A 
turkey dinner was served, after which there was entertainment 
and presentation of gifts. Frank McArdle was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. The annual dinner will be given 
at the same place January 22. 





The annual meeting of the Omaha Traffic Club will be held 
January 29. Much interest is being shown in a bowling contest 
in progress between six teams of the club. 





Douglas Damron, newely elected president of the Traffic 
Club of Dallas, is a native Texan. He 
was born in Temple, Texas. His first 
position was as messenger, in March, 
1909, for the Santa Fe Railroad at 
Temple, Texas. In April, 1911, he was 
made chief clerk in the Santa Fe yard 
offices at that point. He went to Dallas 
in 1913 as chief bill clerk in the joint 
offices of the Santa Fe, Rock Island and 
Frisco. In 1917 he went to the 
Southern Pacific Lines as chief clerk 
to the general freight agent. In 1918 
he became traffic manager for the Arm- 
strong Packing Company, Dallas, which 
position he now holds. He has been 
active in the affairs of the Dallas club 
and has attended two of the meetings 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, one at Detroit and one at 
Chicago. He is married and has one 
son three years old. Mr. Damron’s 
hobby is fishing and hunting. 








On January 8 the Traffic Club- of New York will give 4 
testimonial dinner, sponsored by the Past-Presidents’ Associa- 
tion of the club, in honor of Edward R. Bardgett, at the Com- 
modore Hotel. J. J. Pelley, president of the New Haven, will 
address the club at a meeting January 15. A large number of 
guests will be invited, including presidents of the trunk line 
railroads, steamship executives and heads of other transporta- 
tion agencies. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold the next of its weekly 
meetings January 12. 





The annual dinner meeting of the Winston-Salem Traffic 
Club will be held at the Robert E. Lee Hotel January 6. It is 
designated “Pennsylvania Railroad Night,’ and the entertail- 
ment and speakers will be provided by that line. C. B. Sud 
borough, assistant vice-president, Philadelphia, will make the 
principal address. He will be accompanied by numerous Pent 
sylvania officials, including E. S. Neilson, freight traffic mal 
ager, Philadelphia; W. McL. Pomeroy, general freight agent, 
Philadelphia; R. W. Cooke, general freight agent, Chicago, and 
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A. B. Smith, general passenger agent, Chicago. The club re- 
ports a successful year under President S. P. Collier, traffic 
manager, Winston-Salem Southbound Railway, and that it now 
has a membership of more than one hundred and fifty. 





A “non-resident members’ home coming meeting and dinner” 
will be given by the Traffic Club of Chicago in its rooms in the 
Palmer House January 8, on which day the Mid-West Shippers’ 
Advisory Board will meet in that city. The speakers will be 
R. V. Fletcher, general counsel and recently elected vice-presi- 
dent, Illinois Central, and Dr. Allen B. Albert, assistant to presi- 
dent, Chicago Century of Progress Exposition. 

The Toledo Transportation Club will have a dinner and 
business meeting January 5. The speaker will be Ozark Rip- 
ley, sportsman and lecturer, from the U. S. government Bureau 
of Economics. There will be music by an orchestra. Mr. Ripley 
will speak on “Outdoor Life’ and will illustrate his lecture 
with several reels of motion pictures depicting wild life, big 
game hunting, and fishing. 


WHEAT PRICES AND RATES 


Failure of consumption to keep pace with production 
resulted in the greatest supply of wheat on hand in 1930 on 
record, both in the United States and throughout the world, 
according to a study completed by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the relationship of wheat prices to transportation 
costs in the United States, and the principal economic factors 
affecting the world wheat situation. 

“The annual carry-over of wheat in the United States,” 
according to the study, “averaged 103,000,000 bushels at the 
beginning of the years 1923 and 1927, amounted to 128,000,000 
bushels in 1928, 247,000,000 bushels in 1929 and 275,000,000 
bushels in 1930. 

“Supply, that is production plus carry-over, which averaged 
912,000,000 bushels in 1923 to 1927, increased to 1,043,000,000 
bushels in 1928, to 1,053,000,000 bushels in 1929 and 1,115,000,000 
bushels in 1930. : 

“Production and supply in the United States has in general 
maintained its relationship to that of the world throughout the 
entire period, although the tendency has been toward a relative 
increase in supply. 

“World production of wheat (exclusive of Russia and China) 
which was 3,551,000,000 bushels in 1923, rose to 3,676,000,000 
bushels in 1927 and then increased greatly to 3,973,000,000 
bushels, the largest production on record, in 1928, after which 
it declined to 3,491,000,000 bushels in 1929 and to an estimate of 
3,650,000,000 bushels in 1930. 

“World disappearance of wheat, that is, consumption, seed 
utilization, etc., although following in general the same course 
as production, has not kept pace with production, so that the 
world carry-over of wheat has increased almost every year, 
especially since 1924. 

“During the five years, 1923 to 1927, disappearance in the 
United States averaged 23.3 per cent of the world total, while in 
1928 it amounted to only 20.9 per cent and in 1929 to 21.9 per 
cent. The carry-over in the United States, which at the end of 
the year averaged 32.9 per cent of the world total during the 
five years, 1923 to 1927, amounted to 41.8 per cent in 1928 and 
50.9 per cent in 1929.” 

The bulletin shows prices paid to farmers at 159 points in 
21 states during the 1929-30 crop year. It also shows the average 
price paid to the farmer in the United States over a period of 
vears. According to the study, the average price in 1929-30 
was 105.1 cents a bushel, which was 5 cents a bushel greater 
than in the previous year, but was 15.4 cents a bushel less than 
in 1927-28. The bulletin further says: 

There is no definite relationship between freight rates on wheat 


and the prices paid to the farmers; that is, rate and price differentials 
as between different points do not correspond. 


“This study of the wheat situation,” concludes the bulletin, 
“appears to warrant the conclusion that variations in the prices 
paid to the farmer for wheat in the United States during the 
crop year 1929-30 were due to such economic factors as large 
supplies, reduced demand, favorable and unfavorable reports of 
weather and crop conditions both in the United States and else- 
where, and competition in the world market with wheat from 
other countries.” 


TRANS MO.-KAN. BOARD 


According to reports submitted by representatives of in- 
dustry in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and [Illinois 
to the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board, commodity car- 
loadings in the first quarter of 1931 will average approximately 
4.4 per cent less than actual shipments made in the same period 
of 1930. 
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Products of agriculture (grains, live stock, fruits and vege- 
tables, dairy and poultry products, etc.) will show a decrease 
of 4.3 per cent this period, compared with a year ago, it is 
reported. It is estimated that a total of 155,166 cars will be 
loaded, as compared with 162,279 cars actually loaded the first 
quarter 1930. 

Products of mines are expected to show an increase of 0.7 
per cent, as compared with a year ago. A total of 125,334 cars 
is expected to be shipped, compared with 124,441 cars a year ago. 


Building materials are expected to show a decline of 1.6 
per cent, compared with the first quarter of 1930. The lumber 
industry is expecting an increase of approximately 10 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1931, due principally to restocking of 
retail yards, etc., movement starting the latter part of February 
or early March, according to the reports. 

The automotive industry, including all assembly plants at 
Kansas City and St. Louis, anticipates a reduction of 45.4 per 
cent in shipments. The industry, however, reported the outlook 
for the year as promising and that it anticipates shipments in 
1931 will exceed total shipments in 1930. 

The agricultural implements and machinery industry ex- 
pects the total shipments to be approximately 21.6 per cent 
under those actually moved in the months of January, February 
and March, 1930, it is stated. 

The packing-house industry reports show that the shipments 
will be 8.8 per cent less than a year ago. 

Following is a summary of the industrial reports, reflecting 
the trends in business of the basic industries of the territory, 
expressed in carload units: 











Pros- 

Actual Prospec- pec- 

car- tive car- tive 

loadings loadings % 

ist quar- lst quar-_ of de- 

Commodity ter, 1930 ter, 1931 crease 
Agricultural implements ........0.c.e00- 2,118 1,694 20.0 
III i.cidico 6. cin cantcew aieb-o.2:4,016.05460-0 80am 15,840 8,645 45.4 
NN ai iia: dere a Gisid auéthde ais oa HRe deeb eSyeie 40 8,864 5.7 
IN 05 ons. e lniee wikia mae Shalem ae 7,746 5,650 27.1 
Coal 49,908 52,403 *5.0 
Coke ,996 1,642 17.7 
ee eS eer rrr er 947 875 7.6 
REESE RRe e a er e eererrors 3,196 3,300 *3.3 
areata are bik wiclatne edies mus wares Nmionsaree 1,446 1,300 10.1 
OS Serer eer rr ce 479 422 12.0 
RE IND oi sca ecw sise-0e th Semeeeas 296 260 12.0 
ME: atidisth Saidee< cde scte-csensnceseseens 45,560 45,000 1,2 
Se ee ere On 47,060 47,180 *0.2 
TOMY, BEAD BRE DIGG 6 o.06 isc ccccccveccsve 13,166 11,849 10.0 
ER errr ere ee eee 4,130 3,578 13.4 
POGEEOTE GEE MRCHMIMOLY oc occ cccccvcscecses 786 582 26.0 
Lime, plaster and gypSum.............. 3,488 2,965 15.0 
EN Soe a ars iene sich on rndienaswwies 49,295 44,000 10.7 
IIE ale Gaara dia: cand aie 6 araie.« Saini meemere areas 12,619 13,881 *10.0 
I, SIE 6 go do civ ing seinen wenewmibn 13,506 14,857 *10.0 
NN. catches ata cela Sa anaish bak aetna wiadoreinaieme ake" 6,344 3,943 37.9 
Other meotain, pig, bar, shect........ccscere 1,229 1,000 18.6 
Packing ROUSS Products ...........cccesssesce 25,567 23,325 8.8 
Petroleum ANd PYOGucts . .....ccecsccccas 58,996 60,766 *3.0 
EE Pr er ter eer rs er ree 834 1,000 *19.9 
A aR eer rer eer rn nee 5,968 5,580 6.5 
Beame, SOOMS BME SERVES oo cciccccccvccessee 27,801 27,801 os 
Sugar, syrup and molasses .............. 2,074 1,325 36.1 
OGM, Bee ON 6 0 6066 cietienncecas 411,797 393,687 4.4 


*Proposed per cent of increase. 


Forecasts of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board in 
the period April 1, 1927, to June 30, 1930, inclusive, have proven 
to be within 2.8 per cent accurate, it is stated. 

The thirtieth quarterly and eighth annual meeting will con- 
vene in Kansas City, Mo., at the Hotel Baltimore, March 18, 1931. 


WOODEN BOXES, CASES AND CRATES 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, according to 4 
preliminary tabulation of the data collected in the census of 
manufactures taken in 1930, the total value (at f. o. b. factory 
prices), of products shipped or delivered in 1929 by establish- 
ments in the United States engaged primarily in the manuv- 


facture of wooden boxes amounted to $133,940,000, a decrease of © 
less than one-tenth of one per cent, as compared with — 
The § 
Wooden boxes—made — 


877 reported for 1927, the last preceding census year. 
total for 1929 is made up as follows: 


of lumber, not wire-bound, $93,256,000; panel, not wire-bound, © 


$16,267,000; wire-bound, $12,346,000; 
other products and receipts for custom and contract work, 
$11,343,000. 

In addition, wooden boxes, crates, and shooks are made tt 
a considerable extent as secondary products by establishments 
engaged primarily in other lines of manufacture. The value 
of wooden boxes thus produced outside the industry in 1927 
was $55,946,870, an amount equal to 45 per cent of the total 
value of this class of commodity made within the industry. The 
corresponding value for 1929 has not yet been ascertained, but 
will be given in the final report of the present census. 


not specified, $728,000; © 
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New South Bend Freight Terminal ’ 

: d| d ‘al Here’s an opportunity for 
: and Industrial D evelopment an unusually well served 
. CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND industrial location. 

‘& RAILROAD i 

t The new Freight Terminal of the 
of Aveildble ladustial Stes South Shore Line at South Bend, 
’ Indiana, is in the heart of the city. 
at a It provides ideal facilities for the 
: S handling of Carload and L. C. L. 
in “ freight. 

x: cantdebee poset Space is available in adjacent build- 
~ SERRE ee hte ings ready for occupancy, and ad- 
3 mm 1> joining vacant property is ideal for 
ts SeSreeeeeeseeeeeete “\, hve industrial purposes. 

ng — — Ss L_Inbound,Freight 7) wa South Bend is a progressive indus- 
% Manufacturing or Warehousing age wee Roadinsy ‘f. : Poke 7 trial city with most satisfactory living 
<a a I TETRA and labor conditions. Consult us 
ve for details. 

nd Available Industrial Sites 

7 CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE AND SOUTH BEND R. R. 
71 Traffic Department 

11 Wm. Peterson, T. M. A. W. Oberfell, G. F. A. 

3.3 72 W. Adams Street, Chicago 301 N. Michigan Street, South Bend, Indiana 

20 Phone: State 0517 Phone 2-5764 

03 

0.0 

0 

rt GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 

0.0 ie are moved across the border with utmost 

“+1 4 expediency; movement to final destination is 

86 resumed without delay, once shipments are 

8.8 cleared through customs house. 





Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 


























in collected at destination. 

vel 

o Fast Freight Service 

; Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 

31. is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 

0 4 For Complete Information 

. of Communicate with 

ory 

aed F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. . V.H.Moscosso,Com. 

=" 1 — | ar 
Z ew way Ex e " 

e of - St. Louis, Mo. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bidg. A. Sigpepetan, Com, " 
San Francisco, A 414 Whitn Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 


92, 
The 
ade 


‘i. F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 

int, & Room 1520, F. Alatorre, Com. Agt. 
00; Two-O-OneNorthWellsBidg. 815 Pacific Electric Bidg. 
ork, @ Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Laredo to Mexico City. . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico C: « « «+ 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexien City . 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23868. Sub. No. 4. Hygrade Food Products Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. : 

Unreasonable rates, fresh meats and packing house products, 

Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., Topeka, Kans., and 


Wheeling, W. Va., and other points to points in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Montana. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 24088. Sub. No. 1. J. G. Peppard Seed Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
ve. A. FT. & &B.. FE. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 8 of act, sweet clover seed, 
between points in New Mexico, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Minnesota, on the one hand, 
and points in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota on 
the other. Competitors at such points as Fargo, N. D., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Sioux City, Ia., and Sioux Falls, S. D., preferred. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. ’ wy Trading Co., Alturas, Calif., vs. C. M. St. P. & 

» @t GL. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, shipment con- 
sisting of one internal combustion engine, two farm wagons, k. 
d., agricultural implement parts and/or implements, East Moline, 
Ill., to Alturas, Calif. Asks reparation. 

No. 24107. Federated Metals Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Penn- 


sylvania et al. 

Unreasonable rate, antimonial lead, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Chicago, Ill. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24108. T. E. Pollock et al., Flagstaff, Ariz., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and/or charges, sheep, and/or goats, points 
in Arizona on the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific to Kansas 
City, and/or St. Joseph, Mo.: Asks rates and reparation. 

No. —" W. W. Mooney & Sons, Inc., Columbus, Ind., vs. L. & N. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, liquid tanning extract, West Nashville, 
Tenn., to Columbus, Ind. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24110. Federated Metals Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, aluminum, in pigs, bars, ingots 
and scrap material and also as by-products, grindings, sweepings 
or residues, and aluminum alloys, from and to plants of St. Louis, 
Mo., Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., Newark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and San Francisco, Calif. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24111. J. E. Blackwell et al., Roanoke, Va., vs. A. B. & C. et al. 

Rates in vidlation sections 1, 3 and 4, tomatoes, Florida points 
to Roanoke, Va., as compared with rates to N. & W. local stations, 
Hollins, Va., to Hagerstown, Md., not including Hagerstown; 
Salem, Va., to Bluefield, W. Va.; and other points. Ask rates 
and reparation. 

No. ey ceaaaae Macaroni Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. T. & N. 

. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 4, garlic, Moulton, Tex., 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., as compared with rates 
from California points to the same destinations. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. b pig } eal Fish Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. St. P. M. & 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, fresh fish, Bayfield, 
Wis., to Kansas City, Mo. Asks cease and desist order, waiver 
of collection of amount in excess of legally published charges. 





N. DAKOTA RECORDS BURNED 


Practically all the files of the North Dakota Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners were destroyed in a fire that consumed 
the state capitol building at Bismarck, December 28. Offices of 
the commission have been temporarily located in a business 
building at Bismarck. Damage done by the fire was estimated 
at approximately a million dollars. Many valuable and impor- 
tant records other than those belonging to the commission were 
lost. 


U. S-CANADIAN AIR MAIL 


Ail mail service from the Twin Cities to Pembina, North 
Dakota, and thence to Winnipeg will be inaugurated on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1931. W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster General, 
has been notified by P. T. Coolican, Assistant Deputy Post- 
master General of Canada, that the Canadian Council had rati- 
fied the action of the postal services of the United States and 
Canada for the inauguration of this service. 

The Northwest Airways, Incorporated, of St. Paul, will 
operate the new route from the Twin Cities to Pembina, while 
the Canadian Airways will fly the route from Pembina to Win- 
nipeg. A new flying field is now being constructed at Pembina 
and will be ready for occupancy in time for the first flight on 
February 2. 


The Secretary of War has approved the application of the 
Board of Transportation of the city of New York to construct 
twin vehicular tunnels and temporary and permanent blankets 
in East River from the foot of East 37th Street and the foot of 
East 38th Street, Manhattan, to Borden Avenue, Queens, New 
York City. 

The tunnels will be constructed under the same general 
conditions as prevailed during the construction of other tunnels 
under East River. 

Due to the magnitude of the work, January 1, 1937, has 
been set as the time limit for completion of the work. 
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Work will start about February 1, 1931, and will employ 
initially about 200 men, and as the work progresses about 1,200. 
The cost is estimated at $50,000,000. 


WATKINS SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS 

A fourth edition of Watkins Shippers and Carriers, by Edgar 
Watkins, assisted by J. H. Alldredge, has been published by 
The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. It discusses the decisions 
of the Commission and the courts of the last ten years, in which 
the Commission has decided more than twice as many cases as 
in its prior existence. New chapters covering loss and damage 
claims and the abandonment, construction and financing of rail- 
roads have been added. The Hoch-Smith resolution, fully an- 
notated, is inserted. Valuation of common carrier property is 
discussed and authorities cited. References are to the new 
United States code, annotated. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
December 8-14, inclusive, was 616,931 cars, as compared with 
592,845 cars in the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 


reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 
Box, 277,678; ventilated box, 2,743; auto and furniture, 49,082; 
total box, 329,503; flat, 22,399; gondola, 128,388; hopper, 91,503; total 


coal, 219,891; coke, 524; S. D. stock, 24,232; D. D. stock, 4,344; re- 
frigerator, 13,448; tank, 697; miscellaneous, 1,893. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 29,085 cars, made up 
of 24,850 box, 2,225 auto and furniture, 800 flat, 100 gondola, 875 
S. D. stock, 100 refrigerator and 135 miscellaneous cars. 


RAILROAD CAR BUILDING 


The Department of Commerce announces that, according to 
a preliminary tabulation of data collected at the biennial census 
of manufactures taken in 1930, the total value of steam and 
electric railroad cars built in the United States in 1929 by estab- 
lishments (other than railroad repair shops) engaged primarily 
in the manufacture, rebuilding, and repair of railroad cars was 
$207,392,856, an increase of 1.1 per cent, as compared with 
$205,144,809 reported for 1927, the last preceding census year. 
The output in 1929 was made up as follows: 1,288 steam- 
railroad cars for passenger service (including baggage, express 
and mail cars), valued at $33,850,369; 72,772 steam-railroad cars 
for freight service, $167,620,055; 433 electric-railroad passenger 
cars, $5,249,930; 44 electric-railroad freight, express and mail 
cars, $672,502. In addition these establishments reported car 
parts and miscellaneous products to the value of $52,031,462 and 
receipts for repair work amounting to $49,763,076. 

Steam and electric railroad cars are also built to some ex- 
tent by railroad repair shops and by a few establishments en- 
gaged primarily in other lines of manufacture. The production 
in railroad repair shops in 1927 was as follows: Steam-railroad 
repair shops—356 cars for passenger service, valued at $1,625, 
012; 10,004 cars for freight service, valued at $19,440,260; 202 © 
ears for service other than freight or passenger, $535,390. Elec- 
tric-railroad repair shops—83 cars for passenger service, valued 
at $811,844; 18 cars for service other than passenger, valued 
at $101,768. Corresponding figures for 1929 have not yet beet 
assembled, but will be given in the final report of the present 
census, 


EASTERN RAIL PLAN 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau 


It has been learned on reliable authority that the outstand- 
ing features of the eastern consolidation agreement are as 
follows: 

The New York Central system, as is, plus the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. 

The Baltimore & Ohio system, plus the Reading, Central 


of New Jersey, Ann Arbor, Monon, Chicago & Alton, and West: 4 


ern Maryland. ss 

Pennsylvania system, plus Norfolk & Western, Wabash, ald © 
eastern half of Virginian, and rights over Lehigh Valley t0 | 
such points as Bethlehem and Allentown, Pa. a 

Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system, plus Chicago & 7 
Eastern Illinois, Wheeling & Lake Erie, Lehigh Valley, and 
western half of Virginian. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia is probably to be foul | 
party terminal line. The Baltimore & Ohio is to have a defi | 
nite interest in the Lehigh & New England Bridge Line. 

The Delaware & Hudson, Ontario & Western, and Lehigh. 
Hudson probably to be terminal bridge lines. 

The proposed systems, of course, will include also col 
necting short lines. 

Eastern rail executives were in session in New York January 
2 whipping the agreement into final shape for the earlies! | 
possible submission to the Commission. : 
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eal BS - The Opportunist opens the door, lets the WOLF in, and the same day 
re- fa walks out in a new fur coat. 
; Be an Opportunist and route your freight via CALMAR LINE. 
- 4 For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 
“a Calmar S hi 
almar Steamship Corporation 
4 MOORE & McCORMACK CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
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Pool Car Distribution 
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“| NEW O RLEANS || Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 









a + T_ From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
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- manufacturing and sales at 


the nation’s second port. 


321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Al Square miles of... 
STORM-PROOF anchorage 


The foreign commerce of Hampton Roads has increased 400% since 
1913. In one year alone 27,432,189 tons of coal went into the holds 
of vessels at ‘Hampton Roads Ports.” Yet at no time has there 
been the slightest traffic congestion. 


The commerce of the Port of Norfolk will probably increase more 
than 400% in the next five years. Yet even then the navies of the 
world could swing wide at anchor in this great, safe harbor. 


The fact that more than fifty steamship lines now serve the port 
with frequent sailings to all parts of the world evidences that 
shippers and carriers alike are conscious of the unique advantages 
of the Port. Each crash of fog-blinded ships groping through the 
narrow channels and congested harbors of less fortunate ports re- 
calls the safety inherent in Norfolk’s wide waters and sunny skies. 
Norfolk is served by eight great railways, inter-connected with 
each other and with ship terminals by the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Belt Line. This provides efficient and speedy interchange of freight 
unequalled by any port in America. 


300 miles closer to South America and West Coast Ports than any 
port in the great Eastern Industrial Territory .. . logical world- 
port for the Middle West, Norfolk challenges the attention of 
shippers, manufacturers and carriers. Detailed information will 
gladly be furnished. 


ND /AN SEPANG, ae) 


(1) Unsurpassed natural harbor with more than 50 miles of 
waterfront. Berthing space for more than 50 ocean-going 
craft. Trackage for more than 65,000 freight cars with 
tracks to shipside. 








(2) More than fifty regular overseas steamship lines, with reg- 
ular sailings, along with coastal and intercoasta] lines, 
serve the Port of Norfolk. 


(8) Eight Railways connected by a jointly owned Belt Line 
and operating over thousands of miles of track. Express 
steamship service at freight rates to Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, and New England points. 


Equable climate allows maximum movement of shipping 
all year. Ice-free harbor. 40-foot channel depth to the sea 
at mean low tide. Mean annual temperature 59.4 degrees. 
59 per cent of daylight hours are sunny. 


Coal piers handling an average of 1,500,000 tons per month 
and holding the world’s record for speed. Bun coal at 


ker 
minimum cost. Oil terminals with a capacity of 2,400,000 
barrels. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


uP) Hoch Sows 






Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOT E—items in the Oocket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
Nnaving been added since the tast issue of The Traffic World. near: 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 8182—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Construction (fur- 
ther hearing). 
January 5—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg 
~-& 3552—Scrap ‘leather from Canadian polute to Cincinnati, 0. 
* Gmported ). 
January 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Wilbur: 
23818—State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pa. R. R. et al. © 


January 5—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner Flynn: 
23400~-Coordination of motor transportation. 
January 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
21939—San gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and Illinois 
points to "destinations in Illinois. 
1. & S&S. 3093—Sand, vel and crushed stone from Indiana points ~ 
to destinations in Illinois. ; 
—Ohio & _—- Stone Co. and Mid-West Crushed Stone Co. 
vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
23707—Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
copuere 7—Brownsville, Tex.—Examiner Mattingly: % 
3566—Citrus fruits, other than in boxes, from Texas points © 
“to interstate destinations. ; 


donuery 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12681—Charges for wharfage, andling, storage and other acces- 
sorial services at Atlantic and Gulf ports (on issues of storage ~ 
and dockage charges). 
January 7—St. Petersburg, Fla.—Examiner —“y 
23272—Harrison Hardware & Furniture Co. va. A. C. L. R. R. etal 7 
January 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner ~~ g 
23798—Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. et al. @ 
January 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner pine a 
20455--Gordon Candy Go. et al. vs. A. C. L. RR. et al. (and cases | 
grouped therewith). 
= Fourth Section Applications 1898, 703 et al. (further hear- 


in 
* 23938-"Chase Candy Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 9—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: ¥ 
i. s. ncelation of commodity rates on pork hide trim- ~~ 
mings and/or fresh frozen or green salted pig skins. is 
—, 9—El] Paso, Tex.—Examiner ww ~ 
1. & 3545—Transit arrangements on alfalfa hay from Arizona 
to enue transcontinental points. 
January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13340, 13416 and 13372—Class and 
commodity rates in south. 43 
17640—Wrought Washer Manufacturing Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al © 
(and Fea Feng | therewith). . 
— F Tex.—Examiner Mattingly = 
Fourth oe hy Application No. 1482, filed by E. P. & S. W. Ry. Sys © 
January 10—Jacksonville, Fla. a Brennan: 
23925—J. Nooney & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
January 10—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: é 
23860—Schmidt Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butts: = 
23793—Union Underwear Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 

















January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton - 
21917—Accounting for ‘rebuilding freight cars by the C. & O. Ry. @ 
(adjourned hearing). By 
January 12—Chicago, Ill._—Attorney-Examiner Disque: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14080, filed by H. G. Toll, agent. 
January a Ae ag Fla.—Examiner Brennan: = 
23502—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. Alabama Central R. R. et al | 


——. 12—San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioner Meyer and Examine be 


17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases groupe a 
Seer) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T & 8. F. Ry. et al. 


a eerie 


Hoy: 

January 12—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Konigsberg: = 
23854—-Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. ry al. : 
23870—Gulf States Terminal & Transport Co., Inc., vs. T. & P. RY. 

January 12—Sioux City, N. D.—Examiner Fleming 
23788—Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. Arkansas Re R. et al. 

a D os Sub. 1)—Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. 





R. Be 


Pm Boy 12—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Mattingly: 
Apache Powder Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
23813—AFizona Seed and Floral Co. et al. vs. A. 
e ‘ 


ay em. Paul, Minn.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examine 


23400-—_-Coordination of motor transportation. 


January 13—Phoenix, Ariz. ws ! Ty we 
23916—-Apache Powder Co. vs. A. , Ot al. 


January 13—Chicago Ai at oally ht = 
23912, -Malleable ir iron Range Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
oe BL ER oy a me b 
23936—Whitehead Bros. Co. et al. vs. & A. R. R. et al. 
23889—Industrial Silica Corporation vs. " & B. B. R. R. 
22907—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Association vs. A. C. Y. By 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith), Industrial Sand ~ 1 
(adjourned hearing). 
American Minerals Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


13—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 
h Section Application Nos. 14156 and 14166. 


T. & S. F. Ry. 


Janua 
Fou 


January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 4850, filed by St. L. S. W. RY. 
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January 14—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Fleming: 
23749—Flandreau Service Station, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
* 1, & S. 3558—Citrus fruits from Texas to destinations in S. D. and 
related points. 
January 14—Galveston, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
13535—Consolidated southwestern cases (joint petition and Fourth 
Section Application 14144, of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested 
connections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
spectively). 

22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (hear- 
ing or further hearing). 

13535—-Consolidated southwestern cases et al. 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on 
other hand.) (Adjourned hearing.) 

ee ee en, D. C.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner 
alsh: 

Finance No. 8481—N. Y. C. R. R. Acquisition of Boyne City, Gaylord 
& Alpena R. R. 

January 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 

Val. Dkt. No. 897—In re valuation of the properties of the Wabash 

Railway Company et al. (further hearing). 


January 14—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23901—Oklahoma Millers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 14-15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

21723—In the Matter of Container Service. 

1. & S. 3198—Merchandise in steel shipping containers, loaded on 
container cars, between St. Louis, Mo., and western and south- 
western points. 

January 15—San Diego, Calif——Examiner Mattingly: 
23738 (and Sub. 1)—San Diego Electric Ry. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

20865—-Celotex Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

a on sand, gravel, crushed stone and chert within state 
°o q 

January 16—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 

—a— Mountain Granite Corporation et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
et al. 

23862—International Agricultural Corporation vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
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January 16—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23750—Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. et al. vs. C. R. lL. & G. Ry. et al, 
January 16—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 3535—Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky, to Minne. 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 


January 17—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
Fourth Section Application No. 3626—Filed by Los Angeles Pa. 
cific Co. (now Pacific Electric Ry.). 
January 17—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23970—Bert K. Smith vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 17—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
1. & S. 3550—Cotton net bags between points in southern classifi- 
cation territory and points in official and western classification 


territories. 
January ee ment at Washington, D. C.: 
22799 (and Sub. 1)—Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


22850 (and Sub. 1)—Swift & Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

22899—Armour & Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 

January 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 

Finance No. 8391—Application of C. H. & G. L. Ry. and C. H, 
Wilcox, receivers, for certificate to abandon its line of railroad 
in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

January 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Haden: 
23971—Standard Oil Co. of N. J. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23979—Atlas Refinery vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

January 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 

1. & S. 3516—Restriction in application of ruies governing the fur. 
nishing cars of different size than ordered. 

January 19—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23928—Columbus Clay Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23931—Herget Cut Stone Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 

January 19—Augusta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
23950—Augusta Savannah Line vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

January 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3401—Canned goods, carloads, from, to and between points 
in southern territory. 

21869—Evaporated Milk Assn. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

12628—Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

Valuation No. 741—In re tentative valuation of property of Ft. 
Worth Belt Ry. 

January 19—Seattle, Wash.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examine: 


ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 
January 19—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23946—Southern Pacific Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

— oo Sub. 1)—Krupp Foundry Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al. 

1. & S. 3539—Cast iron pipe and fittings from Birmingham, Ala, 
group and Chattanooga, Tenn., to certain Virginia, South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports for coastwise movement to North Atlantic ports. 

January 20—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
Copenhafer: 
* 1. & S. 3544—Discontinuance of inland or off-track stations in New 
York City. 
January 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
24066—Cargill Elevator Co. vs. C. P. R. R. et al. 
January 20—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
Fourth Section Application 14196, filed by Texas-New Mexico Ry. 
January 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
23568—Fraser-Smith Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry. et al. 
January 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23194—D. E. Ryan Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
— oe Tie & Timber Co. a corporation vs: B. & O. R.B 


et al. 
23277—Mars, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 20—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Traffic Director Pitt: 
Fourth Section Application No. 542 et al. 


January 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Haden: 
——s Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
et al. 


January 20—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3536 (and list sup.)—Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Ken 
tucky to Wisconsin and intermediate territory. 
Il. & S. 3536 (2nd supplemental order)—Coal from Illinois, Indiana 
and Kentucky to Wisconsin and intermediate territory. 


January 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Haden: 
24010—Glen Falls Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


January 21—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
ey ae Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. By. 


et s 
23899—Southwestern Portland Cement Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
23902—Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
23995—San Antonio Portland Cement Co. vs. I.-G. N. R. R. et al 


January 21—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
22859—Northern Oats Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 21—Galveston, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
21474—Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & 
et al. (further hearing). 
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